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Che Cwo Destinies. 


A ROMANCE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


CHAPTER Y. 
MY STORY. 


L . joewy you last saw me, I was a boy of thirteen. You now see 
me a man of twenty-three. 

The story of my life, in the interval between these two ages, is a 
story that can be soon told. 

Speaking of my father first, I have to record that the end of his 
career did indeed come as Dame Dermody had foretold it. Before we 
had been a year in America, the total collapse of his land speculation 
was followed by his death. The catastrophe was complete. But for 
my mother’s little income (settled on her at her marriage) we should 
both have been left helpless at the mercy of the world. 

We made some kind friends among the hearty and hospitable people 
of the United States, whom we were unaffectedly sorry to leave. But 
there were reasons which inclined us to return to our own country, 
after my father’s death—and we did return accordingly. 

Besides her brother (already mentioned in the earlier pages of my 
narrative) my mother had another relative—a cousin, named Ger- 
maine—on whose assistance she mainly relied for starting me, when 
the time came, in a professional career. I remember it, as a family 
rumour, that Mr. Germaine had been an unsuccessful suitor for my 
mother’s hand, in the days when they were young people together. 
He was still a bachelor, at the later period when his eldest brother's 
death without issue placed him in possession of a handsome fortune. 
The accession of wealth made no difference in his habits of life; he was 
a lonely old man, estranged from his other relatives, when my mother 
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and I returned to England. IfI could only succeed in pleasing Mr. 
Germaine, I might consider my prospects (in some degree at least) as 
being prospects assured. 

This was one consideration that influenced us in leaving America. 
There was another—in which I was especially interested—that drew 
me back to the lonely shores of Greenwater Broad. 

My only hope of recovering a trace of Mary was to make inquiries 
among the cottagers in the neighbourhood of my old home. The good 
bailiff had been heartily liked and respected in his little sphere. It 
seemed at least possible that some among his many friends in Suffolk 
might have discovered traces of him, in the year that had passed since 
T had left England. In my dreams of Mary—and I dreamed of her 
constantly—the lake and its woody banks formed a frequent back- 
ground in the visionary picture of my lost companion. To the lake- 
shores I looked, with a natural superstition, as to my way back to the 
one life that had its promise of happiness for me—my life with Mary. 

On our arrival in London, I started for Suffolk alone—at my 
mother’s request. At her age, she naturally shrank from revisiting 
the home-scenes now occupied by the strangers to whom our house 
had been let. 

Ah, how my heart ached (young as I was), when I saw the familiar 
green waters of the lake once more! It was evening. The first 
object that caught my eye was the gaily-painted boat, once mine, in 
which Mary and I had so often sailed together. The people in pos- 
session of our house were sailing now. The sound of their laughter 
floated towards me merrily over the still water. Their flag flew 
at the little mast-head, from which Mary’s flag had never fluttered 
in the pleasant breeze. I turned my eyes from the boat—it hurt me 
to look at it. A few steps onward brought me to.a promontory on 
the shore, and revealed the brown archways of the Decoy on the 
opposite bank. ‘There was the paling behind which we had knelt to 
watch the snaring of the ducks; there was the hole through which 
“Trim,” the terrier, had shown himself to rouse the stupid curiosity 
of the waterfowl; there, seen at intervals through the trees, was the 
winding woodland path along which Mary and I had traced our way 
to Dermody’s cotiage, on the day when my father’s cruel hand had 
torn us from each other. How wisely my good mother had shrunk 
from looking again at the dear old scenes! I turned my back on the 
lake, to think with calmer thoughts in the shadowy solitude of the 
woods. 

An hour’s walk along the winding banks, brought me round to the 
cottage which had once been Mary’s home. 

The door was opened by a woman who was a stranger to me. 
She civilly asked me to enter the parlour. I had suffered enough 
already ; I made my inquiries standing on the doorstep. They were 
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soon at an end. The woman was a stranger in our part of Suffolk; 
neither she nor her husband had ever heard of Dermody’s name. 

I pursued my investigations among the peasantry, passing from 
cottage to cottage. The twilight came; the moon rose; the lights 
began to vanish from the lattice windows—and still I continued my 
weary pilgrimage ; and still, go where I might, the answer to my 
questions was the same. Nobody knew anything of Dermody: every- 
body asked if I had not brought news of him myself. It pains me 
even now to recall the cruelly-complete defeat of every effort which I 
made on that disastrous evening. I passed the night in one of the 
cottages ; and I returned to London the next day, broken by disap- 
pointment, careless what I did, or where I went, next. 

Still, we were not wholly parted. I saw Mary—as Dame Dermody 
said I should see her—in dreams. 

Sometimes she came to me with the green flag in her hand, and 
repeated her farewell words: “Don’t forget Mary.” Sometimes, she 
led me to our well-remembered corner in the cottage-parlour, and 
opened the paper on which her grandmother had written our prayers 
for us: we prayed together again, and sang hymns together again, 
as if the old times had come back. Once, she appeared to me with 
tears in her eyes, and said, “ We must wait, dear ; our time has not 
come yet.” Twice I saw her looking at me, like one disturbed by 


anxious thoughts ; and twice I heard her say, “Live patiently, live - 


innocently, George, for my sake.” 

We settled in London, where my education was undertaken by a 
private tutor. Before we had been long in our new abode, an unex- 
pected change in our prospects took place. ‘To my mother’s astonish- 


ment, she received an offer of marriage (addressed to her in a letter). 


from Mr. Germaine. 


“T entreat you not to be startled by my proposal ” (the old gentle 
man wrote); “you can hardly have forgotten that I was once fond of 
you, in the days when we were both young and both poor? No 
return to the feelings associated with that time is possible now. At 
my age, all I ask of you is to be the companion of the closing years 
of my life, and to give me something of a father’s interest in promot- 
ing the future welfare of your son. Consider this, my dear, and tell 
me whether you will take the empty chair at an old man’s lonely fire- 
side.” 

My mother (looking almost as confused, poor soul, as if she had 
become a young girl again) left the whole responsibility of decision 
on the shoulders of her son! I was not long in making up my mind. 
If she said Yes, she would accept the hand of a man of worth and 
honour, who had been throughout his whole life devoted to her ; 
and she would recover the comfort, the luxury, the social prosperity 
and position, of which my father’s reckless course of life had deprived 
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her. Add to this, that I liked Mr. Germaine, and that Mr. Germaine 
liked me. Under these circumstances, why should my mother say 
No? She could produce no satisfactory answer to that question, when 
I put it. As the necessary consequence, she became in due course of 
time, Mrs. Germaine. I have only to add that, to the end of her 
life, my good mother congratulated herself (in this case at least) on 
having taken her son’s advice. 

The years went on—and still Mary and I were parted, except in 
my dreams. The years went on, until the perilous time which comes 
in every man’s life, came in mine. I reached the age when the 
strongest of all the passions seizes on the senses, and asserts its 
mastery over mind and body alike. 

I had hitherto passively endured the wreck of my earliest and 
dearest hopes ; I had lived patiently, and lived innocently, for Mary’s 
sake. Now, my patience left me; my innocence was numbered among 
the lost things of the past. My days, it is true, were still devoted to 
the tasks set me by my tutor. But my nights were given, in secret, 
to a reckless profligacy, which (in my present frame of mind) I look 
back on with disgust and dismay. I profaned my remembrances of 
Mary in the company of women who had reached the lowest depths 
of degradation. I impiously said to myself, “I have hoped for her 
long enough; I have waited for her long enough: the one thing now 
to do is to enjoy my youth, and to forget her.” 

From the moment when I dropped into this degradation, I might 
sometimes think regretfully of Mary—at the morning time, when 
penitent thoughts mostly come to us—but I ceased absolutely to see 
her in my dreams. We were now, in the completest sense of the 
word, parted. Mary’s pure spirit could hold no communion with 
mine—Mary’s pure spirit had left me. 

It is needless to say that I failed to keep the secret of my depravity 
from the knowledge of my mother. The sight of her grief was the 
first influence that sobered me. In some degree at least, I restrained 
myself—I made the effort to return to purer ways of life. Mr. Ger- 
maine, though I had disappointed him, was too just a man to give me 
up as lost. He advised me, as a means of self-reform, to make my 
choice of a profession, and to absorb myself in closer studies than 
any that I had yet pursued. 

I made my peace with this good friend and second father, not only 
by following his advice, but by adopting the profession to which he 
had been himself attached, before he had inherited his fortune—the 
profession of medicine. Mr. Germaine had been asurgeon: I resolved 
on being a surgeon too. 

Having entered, at rather an earlier age than usual, on my new 
way of life, I may at least say for myself that I worked hard. I won, 
and kept, the interest of the Professors under whom I studied. On 
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the other hand, it is not to be denied that my reformation was, 
morally speaking, far from being complete. I worked—but what I 
did was done selfishly, bitterly, with a hard heart. In religion and 
morals, I adopted the views of a materialist companion of my studies 
—a worn-out man of more than double my age. I believed in nothing 
but what I could see, or taste, or feel. I lost all faith in humanity. 
With the one exception of my mother, I had no respect for women. 
My remembrances of Mary deteriorated until they became little more 
than a lost link of association with the past. I still preserved the 
green flag, as a matter of habit—but it was no longer kept about me: 
it was left undisturbed in a drawer of my writing-desk. Now and 
then, a wholesome doubt whether my life was not utterly unworthy 
of me, would rise in my mind. But it held no long possession of my 
thoughts. Despising others, it was in the logical order of things that 
I should follow my conclusions to their bitter end, and consistently 
despise myself. 

The term of my majority arrived. I was twenty-one years old— 
and of the illusions of my youth not a vestige remained ! 

Neither my mother nor Mr. Germaine could make any positive 
complaint of my conduct. But they were both thoroughly uneasy 
about me. After anxious consideration, my step-father arrived at a 
conclusion. He decided that the one chance of restoring me to my 
better and brighter self, was to try the stimulant of a life among new 
people and new scenes. 

At the period of which I am now writing, the home government 
had decided on sending a special diplomatic mission to one of the. 
native princes ruling over a remote province of our Indian empire. 
In the disturbed state of the province at that time, the mission, on 
its arrival in India, was to be accompanied to the prince’s court by an. 
escort, including the military as well as the civil servants of the 
Crown. The surgeon appointed to sail with the expedition from 
England was an old friend of Mr. Germaine’s, and was in want of an 
assistant on whose capacity he could rely. Through my step-father’s 
interest, the post was offered to me. I accepted it, without hesitation. 
My only pride left was the miserable pride of indifference. So long 
as I pursued my profession, the place in which I pursued it was a 
matter of no importance to my mind. 

It was long before we could persuade my mother even to contem- 
plate the new prospect now set before me. When she did at length 
give way, she yielded most unwillingly. I confess I left her with the 
tears in my eyes—the first I had shed for many a long year past. 

The history of our expedition is part of the history of British 
India: it has no place in this narrative. 

Speaking personally, I have to record that I was rendered incapable 
of performing my professional duties in less than a week from the 
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time when the mission reached its destination. "We were encamped 
outside the city ; and an attack was made on us, under cover of dark- 
ness, by the fanatical natives. The attempt was defeated with little 
difficulty, and with only a trifling loss on our side. I was among the 
wounded—having been struck by a javelin, or spear, while I was 
passing from one tent to another. 

Inflicted by an European weapon, my injury would have been of 
no serious consequence. But the tip of the Indian spear had been 
poisoned. I escaped the mortal danger of “ lock-jaw ”—but, through 
some peculiarity in the action of the poison on my constitution 
(which I am quite unable to explain), my wound obstinately refused 
to heal. 

I was invalided, and sent to Calcutta, where the best surgical help 
was at my disposal. ‘To all appearance, the wound healed here—then 
broke out again. ‘Twice this happened; and the medical men agreed 
that the best course to take would be to send me home. They caleu- 
lated on the invigorating effect of the sea voyage, and, failing this, 
on the salutary influence of my native air. In the Indian climate, I 
‘was pronounced incurable. 

Two days before the ship sailed, a letter from my mother brought 
me startling news. My life to come—if I had a life to come—had 
been turned into a new channel. Mr. Germaine had died suddenly of 
heart disease. His will, bearing date at the time when I left Eng- 
land, bequeathed an income for life to my mother, and left the bulk 
of his property to me ; on the one condition that I adopted his name. 
I accepted the condition, of course—and became George Germaine. 

Three months later, my mother and I were restored to each other. 

Except that I still had some trouble with my wound, behold me 
now to all appearance one of the most enviable of existing mortals: 
promoted to the position of a wealthy gentleman ; possessor of a 


house in London, and of a country seat in Perthshire—and neverthe- - 


less, at twenty-three years of age, one of the most miserable men 
living ! 
And Mary ? 


In the ten years that had now passed, what had become of 
Mary? 


You have heard my story. Read the few pages that follow, and 
you will hear hers. 


Carter VI. 


HER STORY. 


Waar I have now to tell you of Mary, is derived from information 
obtained at a date in my life later by many years than any date of 
which I have written yet. Be pleased to remember this. 
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Dermody the bailiff possessed relatives in London of whom he 
occasionally spoke ; and relatives in Scotland whom he never men- 
tioned. My father had a strong prejudice against the Scotch nation. 
Dermody knew his master well enough to be aware that the prejudice 
might extend to him, if he spoke of his Scotch kindred. He was a 
discreet man ; and he never mentioned them. 

On leaving my father’s service, he had made his way, partly by 
land and partly by sea, to Glasgow—in which city his friends resided. 
With his character and his experience, Dermody was a man in a 
thousand, to any master who was lucky enough to discover him. His 
friends bestirred themselves. In six weeks’ time, he was placed in 
charge of a gentleman’s estate on the eastern coast of Scotland, and 
was comfortably established with his mother and his daughter in a 
new home. 

The insulting language which my father had addressed to him had 
sunk deep in Dermody’s mind. He wrote privately to his relatives in 
London, telling them that he had found a new situation which suited 
him, and that he had his reasons fore not at present mentioning his 
address. In this way, he baffled the inquiries which my mother’s 
lawyers (failing to discover a trace of him in other directions) 
addressed to his London friends. Stung by his old master’s re- 
proaches, he sacrificed his daughter and he sacrificed me—partly to 
his own sense of self-respect; partly to his conviction that the dif- 
ference between us in rank made it his duty to check all farther 
intercourse before it was too late. 

Buried in their retirement in a remote part of Scotland, the little 
household lived, lost to me, and lost to the world. 

In dreams, I had seen and heard Mary. In dreams, Mary saw and 
heard me. The innocent longings and wishes which filled my heart 
while I was still a boy, were revealed to her in the mystery of sleep. 
Her grandmother, holding firmly to her faith in the predestined 
union between us, sustained the girl’s courage and cheered her heart. 
She could hear her father say (as my father had said) that we were 
parted to meet no more, and could privately think of her happy 
dreams as the sufficient promise of another future than the future 
which Dermody contemplated. So she still lived with me in the spirit 
—and lived in hope. 

The first affliction that befel the little household was the death of 
the grandmother, by the exhaustion of extreme old age. In her last 
conscious moments, she said to Mary, “ Never forget that you and 
George are spirits consecrated to each other. Wait—in the certain 
knowledge that no human power can hinder your union in the time to 
come.” 

While those words were still vividly present to Mary’s mind, our 
visionary union by dreams was abruptly broken on her side, as it had 
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been abruptly broken on mine. In the first days of my self-degrada- 
tion I had ceased to see Mary. , Exactly at the same period, Mary 
ceased to see me. 

The girl’s sensitive nature sank under the shock. She had now no 
elder woman to comfort and advise her; she lived alone with her 
father, who invariably changed the subject whenever she spoke of the 
old times. The secret sorrow that preys on body and mind alike, 
preyed on her. A cold, caught at the inclement ‘season, turned to 
fever. For weeks she was in danger of death. When she recovered, 
her head had been stripped of its beautiful hair by the doctor’s order. 
The sacrifice had been necessary to save her life. It proved to be, in 
one respect, a cruel sacrifice—her hair never grew plentifully again. 
When it did reappear, it had completely lost its charming mingled 
hues of deep red and brown; it was now of one monotonous light 
brown colour throughout. At first sight, Mary’s Scotch friends 
hardly knew her again. 

But Nature made amends for what the head had lost, by what the 
face and the figure gained. 

In a year from the date of her illness, the frail little child of the 
old days at Greenwater Broad, had ripened, in the bracing Scotch air 
and the healthy mode of life, into a comely young woman. Her 
features were still, as in her early years, not regularly beautiful; but 
the change in her was not the less marked on that account. The wan 
face had filled out, and the pale complexion had found its colour. As 
to her figure, its remarkable development was perceived even by the 
rough people about her. Promising nothing when she was a child, 
it had now sprung into womanly fullness, symmetry, and grace 
—it was a strikingly-beautiful figure, in the strictest sense of the 
word. 

Morally as well as physically, there were moments, at this period of 
their lives, when even her own father hardly recognised his daughter 
of former days. She had lost her childish vivacity—her sweet equable 
flow of goodhumour. Silent and self-absorbed, she went through the 
daily routine of her duties, enduringly. The hope of meeting me 
again had sunk to a dead hope in her by this time. She made no 
complaint. The bodily strength that she had gained in these later 
days had its sympathetic influence in steadying her mind. When her 
father once or twice ventured to ask if she was still thinking of me, 
she answered quietly that she had brought herself to share his 
opinions. She could not doubt that I had long since ceased to think 
of her. Even if I had remained faithful to her, she was old enough 
now to know, that the difference between us in rank made our union by 
marriage an impossibility. It would be best (she thought) not to refer 
any more to the past—best to forget me, as I had forgotten her. So 
she spoke now. So, tiied by the test of appearances, Dame Dermody’s 
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confident forecast of our destinies had failed to justify itself, and had 
taken its place among the predictions that are never fulfilled. 

The next notable event in the family annals which followed Mary’s 
illness happened when she had attained the age of nineteen years. 
Even at this distance of time, my heart sinks, my courage fails me, 
at the critical stage in my narrative which I have now reached. 

A storm of unusual severity burst over the eastern coast of Scot- 
land. Among the ships that were lost in the tempest was a vessel 
bound from Holland, which was wrecked on the rocky shore near 
Dermody’s place of abode. Leading the way in all good actions, the 
bailiff led the way in rescuing the passengers and crew of the lost 
ship. He had brought one man alive to land, and was on his way 
back to the vessel—when two heavy seas following in close succession, 
dashed him against the rocks. He was rescued at the risk of their 
own lives, by his neighbours. The medical examination disclosed a 
broken bone, and severe bruises and lacerations. So far, Dermody’s 
sufferings were easy of relief. But, after a lapse of time, symptoms 
appeared in the patient which revealed to his medical attendant the 
presence of serious internal injury. In the doctor's opinion, he could 
never hope to resume the active habits of his life. He would be an 
invalided and a crippled man for the rest of his days. 

Under these melancholy circumstances the bailiffs employer did 
all that could be strictly expected of him. He hired an assistant 
to undertake the supervision of the farmwork; and he permitted 
Dermody to occupy his cottage for the next three months. This con- 
cession gave the poor man time to recover such relics of strength as 
were still left to him, and to consult his friends in Glasgow on the 
doubtful question of his life to come. 

The prospect was a serious one. Dermody was quite unfit for any 
sedentary employment ; and the little money that he had saved was 
not enough to support his daughter and himself. The Scotch friends 
were willing and kind; but they had domestic claims on them, and 
they had no money to spare. 

In this emergency, the passenger in the wrecked vessel (whose life 
Dermody had saved) came forward with a proposal which took father 
and daughter alike by surprise. He made Mary an offer of marriage ; 
on the express understanding (if she accepted him) that her home was 
to be her father’s home also, to the end of his life. 

The person who thus associated himself with the Dermodys in the 
time of their trouble was a Dutch gentleman, named Ernest Van 
Brandt. He possessed a share in a fishing establishment on the shores 
of the Zuyder Zee ; and he was on his way to establish a correspond- 
ence with the fisheries in the North of Scotland, when the vessel was 
wrecked. Mary had produced a strong impression on him, when they 
first met. He had lingered in the neighbourhood, in the hope of 
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gaining her favourable regard with time to help him. Personally, he 
was a handsome man, in the prime of life; and he was possessed of a 
sufficient income to marry on. In making his proposal he produced 
references to persons of high social position in Holland, who could 
answer for him, so far as the questions of character and position were 
concerned. 


Mary was long in considering which course it would be best for her 
helpless father, and best for herself, to adopt. 

The hope of a marriage with me had been a hope abandoned by her 
years since. No woman looks forward willingly to a life of cheerless 
celibacy. In thinking of her future, Mary naturally thought of her- 
self in the character of a wife. Could she fairly expect, in the time to 
come, to receive any more attractive proposal than the proposal now 
addressed to her? Mr. Van Brandt had every personal advantage 
that a woman could desire: he was devotedly in love with her ; and 
he felt a grateful affection for her father, as the man to whom he owed 
his life. With no other hope in her heart—with no other prospect in 
view—what could she do better than marry Mr. Van Brandt? 

Influenced by these considerations, she decided on speaking the 
fatal word. She said, Yes. 

At the same time, she spoke plainly to Mr. Van Brandt; unre- 
servedly acknowledging that she had contemplated another future 
than the future now set before her. She did not conceal that there 
had been an old love in her heart, and that a new love was more than 
she could command. Esteem, gratitude, and regard she.could honestly 
offer—and, with time, love might come. For the rest, she had, long 
since, disassociated herself from the past, and had definitely given up 
all the hopes and wishes once connected with it. Repose for her 
father, and tranquil happiness for herself, were the only favours that 
she asked of fortune now. These she might find under the roof of an 
honourable man who loved and respected her. She could promise, on 
her side, to make him a good and faithful wife, if she could promise no 
more. It rested with Mr. Van Brandt to say whether he really 
believed that he would be consulting his own happiness in marrying 
her on these terms. 


Mr. Van Brandt accepted the terms without a moment's hesita- 
tion. 

They would have been married immediately, but for an alarming 
change for the worse in the condition of Dermody’s health. Symptoms 
showed themselves which the doctor confessed that he had not anti- 
cipated, when he had given his opinion on the case. He warned Mary 
that the end might be near. A physician was-summoned from Edin- 
burgh, at Mr. Van Brandt’s expense. He confirmed the opinion 
entertained by the country doctor. For some days longer the good 
bailiff lingered. On the last morning, he put his daughter's hand in 
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Van Brandt's hand. ‘ Make her happy, sir,” he said, in his simple 
way ; “and you will be even with me for saving your life.” The same 
day, he died quietly in his daughter’s arms. 

Mary’s future was now entirely in her lover's hands. The relatives 
in Glasgow had daughters of their own to provide for. The relatives 
in London resented Dermody’s neglect of them. Van Brandt waited 
delicately and considerately, until the first violence of the girl's grief 
had worn itself out—and then he pleaded irresistibly for a husband's 
claim to console her. 

The time at which they were married in Scotland was also the time 


at which I was on my way home from India. Mary had then reached 
the age of twenty years. 


The story of our ten years’ separation is now told: the narrative 
leaves us at the outset of our new lives. 

I am with my mother, beginning my career as a country gentleman 
on the estate in Perthshire which I have inherited from Mr. Germaine. 
Mary is with her husband, enjoying her new privileges, learning her 
new duties, as a wife. She too is living in Scotland—living, by a 
strange fatality, not very far distant from my country house. I have 
no suspicion that she is so near to me: the name of Mrs. Van Brandt 
(even if I had heard it) appeals to no familiar associations in my 
mind. Still, the kindred spirits are parted. Still, there is no idea 
on her side, and no idea on mine, that we shall ever meet again. 


Cuapter VII. 
THE WOMAN ON THE BRIDGE, 


My mother looked in at the library door, and disturbed me over my 
books. 

“T have been hanging a little picture in my room,” she said. “Come 
upstairs, my dear, and give me your opinion of it.” 

I rose and followed her. She pointed toa miniature portrait, hanging 
above the mantelpiece. 

“Do you know whose likeness that is?” she asked half sadly, half 
playfully. “George! do you really not recognise yourself at thirteen 
years old ?” 

How should I recognise myself? Worn by sickness and sorrow; 
browned by the sun, on my long homeward voyage; my hair already 
growing thin over my forehead, my eyes already habituated to their 
one sad and weary look—what had I in common with the fair, plump, 
curly-headed, bright-eyed boy who confronted me in the miniature ? 
The mere sight of the portrait produced the most extraordinary effect 
on my mind. It struck me with an overwhelming melancholy; it 
filled me with a despair of myself too dreadful to be endured. Making 
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the best excuse I could to my mother, I left the room. In another 
minute, I was out of the house. 

I crossed the park, and left my own possessions behind me. Fol- 
lowing a bye-road I came to our well-known river—so beautiful in 
itself, so famous among trout-fishers throughout Scotland. It was 
not then the fishing season. No human being was in sight as I took 
my seat on the bank. The old stone bridge which spanned the 
stream was within a hundred yards of me; the setting-sun still tinged 
the swift-flowing water under the arches with its red and dying light. 

Still the boy’s face in the miniature pursued me. Still the portrait 
seemed to reproach me, in a merciless language of its own: “ Look at 
what you were once—think of what you are now !” 

I hid my face in the soft fragrant grass. I thought of the wasted 
years of my life between thirteen and twenty-three. 

How was it toend? If I lived to the ordinary life of man, what 
prospect had I before me? 

Love? Marriage? I burst out laughing as the idea crossed my 
mind. Since the innocently-happy days of my boyhood, I had known 
no more of love than the insect that now crept over my hand as it lay 
on the grass. My money to be sure would buy me a wife; but would 
my money make her dear to me ?—dear as Mary had once been, in 
the golden time when my portrait was first painted ? 

Mary! Was she still living? Was she married? Should I know 
her again, if I saw her? Absurd! I had not seen her since she was 
ten years old: she was now a woman, as I was a man. Would she 
know me, if we met? The portrait, still pursuing me, answered the 
question : “Look at what you were once—think of what you are 

I rose, and walked backwards and forwards, and tried to turn the 
current of my thoughts in some new direction. 

Tt was not to be done. After a banishment of years, Mary had got 
back again into my mind. I sat down once more on the river-bank. 
The sun was sinking fast. Black shadows hovered under the arches 
of the old stone bridge. The red light had faded from the swift- 
flowing water, and had left it overspread with one monotonous hue of 
steely grey. The first stars looked down peacefully from the cloud- 
less sky. The first shiverings of the night-breeze were audible among 
the trees, and visible here and there in the shallow places of the 
stream. And still, the darker it grew, the more persistently my 
portrait led me back to the past—the more vividly the long lost 
image of the child Mary showed itself to me in my thoughts. 

Was this the prelude to her coming back to me in dreams—in her 
perfected womanhood, in the young prime of her life ? 

It might be so. 


I was no longer unworthy of her, as I had once been. The. effect 
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produced on me by the sight of my portrait was in itself due to moral 
and mental changes in me for the better, which had been steadily pro- 
ceeding since the time when my wound had laid me helpless among 
strangers in a strange land. Sickness, which has made itself teacher 
and friend to many a man, had made itself teacher and friend to me. 
T looked back with horror at the vices of my youth—at the fruitless 
after-days when I had impiously doubted all that is most noble, all 
that is most consoling in human life. Consecrated by sorrow, purified 
by repentance, was it vain in me to hope that her spirit and my spirit 
might yet be united again? Who could tell ? 

I rose once more. It could serve no good purpose to linger until 
night by the banks of the river. I had left the house, feeling the 
impulse which drives us, in certain excited conditions of the mind, to 
take refuge in movement and change. The remedy had failed: my 
mind was as strangely disturbed as ever. My wisest course would be 
to go home, and keep my good mother company over her favourite 
game of piquet. 

I turned to take the road back—and stopped, struck by the tranquil 
beauty of the last faint light in the western sky, shining behind the 
black line formed by the parapet of the bridge. 

In the grand gathering of the night shadows, in the deep stillness 
of the dying day, I stood alone, and watched the sinking light. » 

As I looked, there came a change over the scene. Suddenly and 
softly, a living figure glided into view on the bridge. It passed 
behind the black line of the parapet, in the last long rays of the 
western light. It crossed the bridge. It paused, and crossed back 
again half way. Then it stopped. The minutes passed—and there 
the figure stood, a motionless black object, behind the black parapet of 
the bridge. 

I advanced a little, moving near enough to obtain a closer view of 
the dress in which the figure was attired. The dress showed me that 
the solitary stranger was a woman. 

She did not notice me, in the shadow which the trees cast on the 
bank. She stood, with her arms folded in her cloak, looking down at 
the darkening river. 

Why was she waiting there, at the close of evening, alone? 

As the question occurred to me, I saw her head move. She looked 
along the bridge, first on one side of her, then on the other. Was she 
waiting for some person who was to meet her? Or was she suspicious 
of observation, and anxious to make sure that she was alone ? 

A sudden doubt of her purpose in seeking that solitary place—a 
sudden distrust of the lonely bridge and the swift-flowing river—set 
my heart beating quickly, and roused me to instant action. I hurried 
up the rising ground which led from the river bank to the bridge; 
determined on speaking to her, while the opportunity was still mine. 
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She neither saw nor heard me until I was close to her. I ap- 
proached with an irrepressible feeling of agitation; not knowing how 
she might receive me when I spoke to her. ‘The moment she 
turned and faced me, my composure came back. It was as if, ex- 
pecting to see a stranger, I had unexpectedly encountered a friend. 

And yet she was a stranger. I had never before looked on that 
grave and noble face, on that grand figure whose exquisite grace 
and symmetry even her long cloak could not wholly hide. She was 
not perhaps a strictly beautiful woman. There were defects in her 
which were sufficiently marked to show themselves in the fading 
light. Her hair, for example, seen under the large garden hat that 
she wore, looked almost as short as the hair of a man; and the colour 
of it was of that dull lustreless brown hue which is so commonly 
seen in Englishwomen of the ordinary type. Still, in spite of these 
drawbacks, there was a latent charm in her expression, there was 
an inbred fascination in her manner which instantly found its way 
to my sympathies, and its hold on my admiration. She won me, 
in the moment when I first looked at her. 

“ May I inquire if you have lost your way ?” I asked. 

Her eyes rested on my face with a strange look of inquiry in them. 
She did not appear to be surprised or confused at my venturing to 
address her. 

“T know this part of the country well,” I went on. “Can I be 
of any use to you ?” 

She still looked at me with steady inquiring eyes. For a mo- 
ment, stranger as I was, my face seemed to trouble her as if it had 
been a face that she had seen and forgotten again. If she really 
had this idea, she at once dismissed it with a little toss of her 
head, and looked away at the river, as if she felt no further interest 
in me. 

“Thank you. I have not lost my way. I am accustomed to 
walking alone. Good evening.” 

She spoke coldly, but courteously. Her voice was delicious ; her 
bow as she left me was the perfection of unaffected grace. She left 
the bridge on the side by which I had first seen her approach it, 
and walked slowly away along the darkening track of the high 
road, 

Still I was not quite satisfied. There was something underlying 
the charming expression, and the fascinating manner, which my in- 
stinct felt to be something wrong. As I walked away towards the 
opposite end of the bridge, the doubt began to grow on me whether 
she had spoken the truth. In leaving the neighbourhood of the 
river, was she simply trying to get rid of me? 

I resolved to put this suspicion of her to the test. Leaving the bridge 
I had only to cross the road beyond, and to enter a plantation on the 
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bank of the river. Here, concealed behind the first tree which was 
large enough to hide me, I could command a view of the bridge, and 
I could fairly count on detecting her, if she returned to the river, 
while there was a ray of light to see her by. It was not easy walk- 
ing in the obscurity of the plantation; I had almost to grope my way 
to the nearest tree that suited my purpose. 

I had just steadied my foothold on the uneven ground behind the 
tree, when the stillness of the twilight hour was suddenly broken by 
the distant sound of a voice. 

The voice was a woman’s. It was not raised to any high pitch; 
its accent was the accent of prayer—and the words it uttered were 
these :— 

“Christ have mercy on me!” 

There was silence again. A nameless fear crept over me as I 
looked out on the bridge. 

She was standing on the parapet. Before I could move, before I 
could ery out, before I could even breathe again freely, she leapt into 
the river. 

The current ran my way. I could see her, as she rose to'the sur- 
face, floating by in the light on the mid-stream. I ran headlong 
down the bank. She sank again in the moment when I stopped to 
throw aside my hat and coat, and to kick off my shoes. I was a 
practised swimmer. The instant I was in the water my composure 
came back to me—I felt like myself again. 

The current swept me out into the mid-stream, and greatly in- 
creased the speed at which I swam. I was close behind her when 
she rose for the second time—a shadowy thing just visible a few 
inches below the surface of the river. One more stroke—and my 
left arm was round her; I had her face out of the water. She was 
insensible. I could hold her in the right way to leave me master of 
all my movements; I could devote myself, without flurry or fatigue, 
to the exertion of taking her back to the shore. 

My first attempt satisfied me that there was no reasonable hope, 
burdened as I now was, of breasting the strong current running 
towards the mid-river from either bank. I tried it on one side, and 
I tried it on the other—and gave it up. The one choice left was to 
let myself drift with her down the stream. Some fifty yards lower, 
the river took a turn round a promontory of land, on which stood a 
little inn, much frequented by anglers in the season. As we ap- 
proached the place, I made another attempt (again an attempt in 
vain) to reach the shore. Our last chance now was to be heard by 
the people of the inn. I shouted at the full pitch of my voice, as we 
drifted past. The cry was answered. A man put off ina boat. In 
five minutes more, I had her safe on the bank again; and the man 
and I were carrying her to the inn by the river side. 
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The landlady and her servant-girl were equally willing to be of 
service, and equally ignorant of what they were todo. Fortunately, 
my medical education made me competent to direct them. A good 
fire, warm blankets, hot-water in bottles, were all at my disposal. I 
showed the women myself how to ply the work of revival. They per- 
severed, and I persevered ; and, still, there she lay, in her perfect 
beauty of form, without a sign of life perceptible—there she lay, to all 
outward appearance, dead by drowning. 

A last hope was left—the hope of restoring her (if I could construct 
the apparatus in time), by the process called “ artificial respiration.” 
I was just endeavouring to tell the landlady what I wanted, and was 
just conscious of a strange difficulty in expressing myself—when the 
good woman started back, and looked at me with a scream of terror. 

“ Good God, sir, you’re bleeding!” she cried. ‘ What’s the matter ? 
where are you hurt ?” 

Tn the moment when she spoke to me, I knew what had happened. 
The old Indian wound (irritated, doubtless, by the violent exertion 
that I had imposed on myself) had opened again. I struggled against 
the sudden sense of faintness that seized on me; I tried to tell the 
people of the inn what todo. It was useless. I dropped to my knees; 
my head sank on the bosom of the woman stretched senseless upon 
the low couch beneath me. The death-in-life that had got her had 
got me. Lost to the world about us, we lay, with my blood flowing 
on her, united in our deathly trance! 

Where were our spirits, at that moment? Were they together, 
and conscious of each other? United by a spiritual bond, undiscovered 
and unsuspected by us in the flesh, did we two, who had met as 
strangers on the fatal bridge, know each other again in the trance? 
You who have loved and lost—you whose one consolation it has been 
to believe in other worlds than this—can you turn from my questions 
in contempt? can you honestly say that they have never been your 
questions, too ? 





Cuapter VIII. 


THE KINDRED SPIRITS. 


Tue morning sunlight, shining in at a badly-curtained window; a 
clumsy wooden bed, with big twisted posts that reached to the ceiling ; 
on one side of the bed my mother’s welcome face; on the other side, 
an elderly gentleman, unremembered by me at that moment—such 
were the objects that presented themselves to my view, when I first 
consciously returned to the world that we live in. 

“ Look,’ doctor, look! he has come to his senses at last.” 

“Open your mouth, sir, and take a sup of this,” 

My mother was rejoicing over me on one side of the bed ; and the 
unknown gentleman, addressed as “ doctor,” was offering me a spoonful 
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of whisky and water, on the other. He called it the “ elixir of life ;” 
and he bade me remark (speaking in a strong Scotch accent) that he 
tasted it himself to show he was in earnest. 

The stimulant did its good work. My head felt less giddy ; my mind 
became clearer. I could speak collectedly to my mother; 1 could 
vaguely recal the more marked events of the previous evening. A 
minute or two more—and the image of the person in whom those 
events had all centred became a living image in my memory. I tried 
to raise myself in the bed ; I asked impatiently, “ Where is she ?” 

The doctor produced another spoonful of the elixir of life, and 
gravely repeated his first address to me: 

“ Open your mouth, sir, and take a sup of this.” 

I persisted in repeating my question : 

“Where is she ?” 

The doctor persisted in repeating his formula: 

“Take a sup of this.” 

I was too weak to contest the matter—I obeyed. My medical 
attendant nodded across the bed to my mother, and said, “ Now he'll 
do.” My mother had some compassion on me: she relieved my 
anxiety in these plain words : 

“The lady has quite recovered, George; thanks to the doctor 
here.” 

I looked at my professional colleague with a new interest. He was 
the legitimate fountain-head of the information that I was dying to have 
poured into my mind. 

“ How did you revive her?” I asked. ‘“ Where is she now?” 

The doctor held up his hand ; warning me to stop. 

“We shall do well, sir, if we proceed systematically,” he began, in 
avery positive manner. “ You will understand that every time you 
open your mouth, it will be to take a sup of this—and not to speak. 
I shall tell you in due course, and the good lady your mother will 
tell you, all that you have any need to know. As I happen to have 
been first on what you may call the scene of action, it stands in the 
fit order of things that I should speak first. You will just permit me 
to mix a little more of the elixir of life—and then, as the poet says, 
my plain unvarnished tale I shall deliver.” : 

So he spoke, pronouncing, in a strong Scotch accent, the most 
carefully selected English I had ever heard. A hard-headed, square- 
shouldered, pertinaciously-self-willed man—it was plainly useless to 
contend with him. I turned to my mother’s gentle face for encourage- 
ment, and I let my doctor have his own way. 

“My name,” he proceeded, “is MacGlue. I had the honour of 
presenting my respects at your house yonder, when you first came to 
live in this neighbourhood. You don’t remember me at present, 


which is natural enough in the unbalanced condition of your mind ; 
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consequent, you will understand (as a professional person yourself) on 
copious loss of blood.” 


There my patience gave way. 

‘Never mind me,” I interposed. “Tell me about the lady.” 

“ You have opened your mouth, sir!” cried Mr. MacGlue severely. 
“ You know the penalty—take a sup of this. I told you we should 
proceed systematically,” he went on, after he had forced me to submit 
to the penalty. “ Everything in its place, Mr. Germaine ; everything 
in its place. I was speaking of your bodily condition. Well, sir, and 
how did I discover your bodily condition? Providentially for you, I 
was driving home, yesterday evening, by the lower road (which is the 
road by the river-bank); and, drawing near to the inn here (they call 
it an hotel: it’s nothing but an inn), I heard the screeching of the 
landlady half a mile off. A good woman enough, you will understand, 
as times go; but a poor creature in an emergency. Keep still; I’m 
coming to itnow. Well, I went in to see if the screeching related to 
anything wanted in the medical way; and there I found you and the 
stranger lady—in a position which I may truthfully describe as stand- 
ing in some need of improvement on the score of propriety. Tut! 
tut! I speak jocosely—you were both in a dead swoon. Having 
heard what the landlady had to tell me, and having to the best of my 
ability separated history from hysterics, in the course of the woman’s 
narrative, I found myself, as it were, placed between two laws. The 
law of gallantry, you see, pointed to the lady as the first object of my 
professional services—while the law of humanity (seeing that you 
were still bleeding) pointed no less imperatively to you. I am no 
longer a young man—lI left the lady to wait. My word! it was no 
light matter, Mr. Germaine, to deal with your case, and get you 
carried up here out of the way. That old wound of yours, sir, is not 
to be trifled with. I bid you beware how you open it again. The 
next time you go out for an evening walk, and you see a lady in the 
water—you will do well for your own health to leave her there. 
What's that I see? Are you opening your mouth again? Do you 
want another sup already ?” 

“He wants to hear more about the lady,” said my mother, inter- 
preting my wishes for me. , 

“Oh, the lady,” resumed Mr. MacGlue, with the air of a man who 
found no great attraction in the subject proposed to him. ‘ There’s 
not much that I know of to be said about the lady. A fine woman 
no doubt. If you could strip the flesh off her bones, you would find 
a splendid skeleton underneath. For, mind this! there’s no such 
thing as a finely-made woman, without a good bony scaffolding to 
build her on at starting. I don’t think much of this lady—morally 
speaking, you will understand. IfI may be permitted to say so, in 
your presence, ma’am, there’s a man-in the background of that dra- 
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matic scene of hers on the bridge. However—not being the man 
myself—I have nothing to do with that. My business with the lady 
was just to set her vital machinery going again. And, heaven knows, 
she proved a heavy handful! It was even a more obstinate case to 
deal with, sir, than yours. I never, in all my experience, met with 
two people more unwilling to come back to this world and its troubles 
than you two were. And when I had done the business at last, when 
I was well-nigh swooning myself with the work and the worry of it, 
guess—I give you leave to speak for this once—guess what were the 
first words the lady said to me, when she came to herself again.” 

I was too much excited to be able to exercise my ingenuity. “I 
give it up!” I said impatiently. 

“You may well give it up,” remarked Mr. MacGlue. “The first 
words she addressed, sir, to the man who had dragged her out of 
the very jaws of death were these: ‘ How dare you meddle with me? 
Why didn’t you leave me to die?” Her exact language—I'll take 
my Bible oath of it. I was so provoked that I gave her the change 
back (as the saying is) in her own coin. ‘There's the river handy, 
ma'am, I said. ‘Do it again. I, for one, won’t stir a hand to save 
you; I promise you that.’ She looked up sharply. ‘Are you the 
man who took me out of the river ? she said. ‘God forbid! says I. 
‘I’m only the doctor who was fool enough to meddle with you after- 
wards.’ She turned to the landlady. ‘Who took me out of the 
river?’ she asked. The landlady told her—and mentioned your 
name. ‘Germaine? she says to herself; ‘I know nobody named 
Germaine; I wonder whether it was the man who spoke to me on the 
bridge? ‘Yes,’ says the landlady; ‘Mr. Germaine said he met you 
on the bridge.’ Hearing that, she took a little time to think; and 
then she asked if she could see Mr. Germaine. ‘ Whoever he is,’ she 
says, ‘he has risked his life to save me ; and I ought to thank him for 
doing that.’ ‘You can’t thank him to-night,’ I said; ‘I’ve got him 
upstairs between life and death ; and I’ve sent for his mother: wait 
till to-morrow. She turned on me, looking half frightened, half 
angry. ‘I can’t wait, she says; ‘you don’t know what you have 
done among you in bringing me back to life; I must leave this 
neighbourhood ; I must ,be out of Perthshire to-morrow; when does 
the first coach southward pass this way ? Having nothing to do with 
the first coach southward, I referred her to the people of the inn. 
My business (now I had done with the lady) was upstairs in this 
room, to see how you were getting on. You were getting on as well 
as I could wish ; and your good mother was at your bedside. I went 
home, to see what sick people might be waiting for me in the regular 
way. When I came back this morning—there was the foolish land- 
lady with a new tale to tell. ‘Gone!’ says she. ‘Who's gone?’ says 
I. ‘The lady,’ says she; ‘by the first coach this morning!” 
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“You don’t mean to tell me that she has left the house?” I 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, but I do!” said the doctor as positively as ever. “ Ask, 
madam your mother here, and she'll certify it to your heart's con- 
tent. I’ve got other sick ones to visit—and I’m away on my rounds. 
You'll see no more of the lady ; and so much the better I’m thinking! 
In two hours’ time I'll be back again; and, if I don’t find you the 
worse in the interim, I'll see about having you transported from this 
strange place to the snug bed that knows you at home. Don’t let 
him talk, ma’am—don’t let him talk.” 

With those parting words, Mr. MacGlue left us to ourselves. 

“Ts it really true?” Isaid to my mother. “Has she left the inn 
without waiting to see me ?” 

“Nobody could stop her, George,” my mother answered. “The 
lady left the inn this morning by the coach to Edinburgh.” 

I was bitterly disappointed. Yes! “ bitterly” is the word—though 
she was a stranger to me. 

‘ Did you see her yourself?” I asked. 

“I saw her for a few minutes, my dear, on my way up to your room.” 

“What did she say ?” 

“She begged me to make her excusesto you. She said, ‘Tell Mr. 
Germaine’that my situation is dreadful: no human creature can help 
me. I must go away. My old life is as much at an end, as if your 
son had left me to drown in the river. I must find a new life for 
myself, in a new place. Ask Mr. Germaine to forgive me for going 
away without thanking him. I daren’t wait! I may be followed 
and found out. There is a person whom I am determined never to 
see again—never! never! never! Good-bye; and try to forgive 
me. She hid her face in her hands, and said no more. I tried to 
win her confidence—it was not to be done; I was obliged to leave 
her. There is some dreadful calamity, George, in that wretched 
woman’s life. And such an interesting creature, too! It was im- 
possible not to pity her, whether she deserves it or not. Everything 
about her is a mystery, my dear. She speaks English, without the 
slightest foreign accent—and yet she has a foreign name.” 

“ Did she give you her name ?” 

“No—and I was afraid to ask her to give it. But the landlady 
here is not a very scrupulous person. She told me she looked at the 
poor creature's linen, while it was drying by the fire. The name 
marked on it was: ‘ Van Brandt.’” 

“Van Brandt? I repeated. ‘That sounds like a Dutch name. 
And yet you say she spoke like an Englishwoman. Perhaps she was 
born in England.” 

“Or perhaps she may be married,” suggested my mother; “ and 
Van Brandt may be the name of her husband.” | 
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The idea of her being a married woman had something in it repel- 
lent to me. I wished my mother had not thought of that last 
suggestion. I refused to receive it; I persisted in my own belief 
that the stranger was a single woman. In that character, I could 
indulge myself in the luxury of thinking of her; I could consider 
the chances of my being able to trace this charming fugitive who had 
taken so strong a hold on my interest—whose desperate attempt at 
suicide had so nearly cost me my own life. 

Ifshe had gone as far as Edinburgh (which she would surely do, 

eing bent on avoiding discovery) the prospect of finding her again— 
in that great city, and in my present weak state of health-—looked 
doubtful indeed. Still, there was an underlying hopefulness in me 
which kept my spirits from being seriously depressed. I felt a 
purely imaginary (perhaps I ought to say, a purely superstitious) 
conviction, that we who had nearly died together, we who had been 
brought to life together, were surely destined to be involved in some 
fature joys or sorrows common to us both; “I fancy I shall see her 


again,” was my last thought before my weakness overpowered me, 
and I sank into a peaceful sleep. 


That night I was removed from the inn to my own room at home; 
and that night I saw her again in a dream. 

The image of her was as vividly impressed upon me as the far- 
different image of the child Mary, when I used to see it in the days 
of old. The dream-figure of the woman was robed as I had seen it 
robed on the bridge. She {wore the same broad-brimmed garden hat 
of straw. She looked at me as she had looked when I approached 
her in the dim evening light. After a little her face brightened with 
a divinely-beautiful smile, and she whispered in my ear: “ Friend, do 
you know me?” 

I knew her most assuredly—and yet it was with an incompre- 
hensible after-feeling of doubt. Recognising her in my dream as the 
stranger who had so warmly interested me, I was nevertheless dis- 
satisfied with myself as if it had not been the right recognition. I 
woke with this idea ; and I slept no more that night. 

In three days’ time I was strong enough to go out driving with my 
mother, in the comfortable old-fashioned open carriage which had once 
belonged to Mr. Germaine. 

On the fourth day we arranged to make an excursion to a little water- 
fall in our neighbourhood. My mother had a great admiration of the 
place, and had often expressed a wish to possess some memorial of it. 
Tresolved to take my sketch-book with me, on the chance that I might 
be able to please her by making a drawing of her favourite scene. 

Searching for the sketch-book (which I had not used for years), I 
found it in an old desk of mine that had remained unopened since 
my departure for India. In the course of my investigation, I opened 
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a drawer in the desk, and discovered a relic of the old times—my poor 
little Mary’s first work in embroidery, the green flag ! 

The sight of the forgotten keepsake took my mind back to the 
bailiff’s cottage, and reminded me of Dame Dermody, and her confi- 
dent prediction about Mary and me. 

I smiled as I recalled the old woman’s assertion that no human 
power could hinder the union of the kindred spirits of the children 
in time to come. What had become of the prophesied dreams in 
which we were to communicate with each other through the term of 
our separation? Years had passed ; and, sleeping or waking, I had 
seen nothing of Mary. Years had passed; and the first vision of a 
woman that had come to me had been my dream, a few nights since, 
of the stranger whom I had saved from drowning! I thought of 
these chances and changes in my life—but not contemptuously or 
bitterly. The new love that was now stealing its way into my heart 
had softened and humanised me, I said to myself, “ Ah, poor little 
Mary!”—and I kissed the green flag, in grateful memory of the days 
that were gone for ever. 

We drove to the waterfall. 

Tt was a beautiful day: the lonely sylvan scene was at its brightest 
and best. A wooden summer-house, commanding a prospect of the 
falling stream, had been built for the accommodation of pleasure- 
parties by the proprietor of the place. My mother suggested that I 
should try to make a sketch of the view from this point. I did 
my best to please her; but I was not satisfied with the result; 
and I abandoned my drawing before it was half finished. Leaving 
my sketch-book and pencil on the table of the summer-house, I pro- 
posed to my mother to cross the little wooden bridge which spanned 
the stream below the fall, and to see how the landscape looked from 
a new point of view. 

The prospect of the waterfall, as seen from the opposite bank, pre- 
sented even greater difficulties, to an amateur artist like me, than the 
prospect which we had just left. We returned to the summer-house. 

I was the first to approach the open door. I stopped, checked in 
my advance by an unexpected discovery. The summer-house was no 
longer empty, as we had left it. A lady was seated at the table, with 
my pencil in her hand, writing in my sketch-book ! 

After waiting a moment I advanced a few steps nearer to the door, 
and stopped again, in breathless amazement. The stranger in the 
summer-house was now plainly revealed to me as the woman who had 
attempted to destroy herself from the bridge! 

There was no doubt about it. There was the dress; there was the 
memorable face which I had seen in the evening light, which I had 
dreamed of only a few nights since! The woman herself—I saw her 
as plainly as I saw the sun shining on the waterfall—the woman 
herself; with my pencil in her hand; writing in my book! 
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My mother was close behind me: she noticed my agitation. 
“George!” she exclaimed, “ what is the matter with you?” 

I pointed through the open door of the summer-house. 

“Well?” said my mother. ‘“ What am I to look at?” 

“Don't you see somebody, sitting at the table and writing in my 
sketch-book ?” 

My mother eyed me quickly. “Is he going to be ill again?” I 
heard her say to herself. 

At the same moment, the woman laid down the pencil, and rose 
slowly to her feet. 

She looked at me with sorrowful and pleading eyes: she lifted her 
hand, and beckoned me to approach her. I obeyed. Moving without 
conscious will of my own, drawn nearer and nearer to her by an ir- 
resistible power, I ascended the short flight of stairs which led into the 
summer-house. Within a few paces of her I stopped. She advanced a 
step towards me, and laid her hand gently on my bosom. Her touch 
filled me with strangely-united sensations of rapture and awe. After 
a while she spoke, in low melodious tones, which mingled in my ear 
with the distant murmur of the falling water, until the two sounds 
became one. I heard in the murmur, I heard in the voice, these 
words: “Remember me. Come to me.” Her hand dropped from my 
bosom ; a momentary obscurity passed like a flying shadow over the 
bright daylight in the room. I looked for her when the light came 
back. She was gone. 

My consciousness of passing events returned. 

I saw the lengthening shadows outside, which told me that the 
evening was at hand. I saw the carriage approaching the summer- 
house to take us away. I felé my mother’s hand on my arm, and 
heard her voice speaking to me anxiously. I was able to reply by a 
sign, entreating her not to be uneasy about me—but I could do no 
more. I was absorbed, body and soul, in the one desire to look at the 
sketch-book. As certainly as I had seen the woman—so certainly 
I had seen her with my pencil in her hand, writing in my book. 

I advanced to the table on which the book was lying open. I 
looked at the blank space on the lower part of the page, under the 
foreground lines of my unfinished drawing. My mother, following 
me, looked at the page too. 

There was the writing! The woman had disappeared—but there 
were her written words left behind her: visible to my mother as well 
as to me: readable by my mother’s eyes as well as by mine! 

These were the words we saw; arranged in two lines, as I copy 
them here : 

Wuen Tue Fort Moon Saines 
On Sarnt Antruony’s WELL. 
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Sketches among the Spanish Poor. 


Part I. 


THE POOR MAN AT HOME. 


Mucx has been written about the Spanish poor, and yet, to one who 
has lived among them, and made them his companions for several 
years past, what has been said does not convey by any means a perfect 
or original picture of the poor man as he is in Spain. 

Little has been said of his ideas, his literature, his state in the 
hospital or the prison of his province. In these pages, I intend to 
present him to you exactly as he is. 

My sketches, be it premised, are taken chiefly from Andalucia, the 
Castiles, Valencia, Murcia, and, in a word, the southern and south- 
eastern. provinces. 

Justice has not been done to the Spanish poor. In my own 
opinion, they are superior both in mental and moral qualities to the 
poor of France, Germany, or England. It will be said that the 
amount of crime among the Spanish exceeds that of any other Euro- 
pean country, and the assertion, as regards crime of a certain kind, 
viz. murder. and manslaughter, is true; but what then? Circum- 
stances must ever be taken into account in forming a just estimate of 
individual as of national character ; and in estimating the character of 
the Spanish poor, it must be remembered that the whole of the visible 
goodness in the poor is due to natural goodness of heart; the whole 
of his cleverness to natural talent. Religion, has hardly visited the 
stone-built cottage of the poor man, save in the form of gross super- 
stition ; government has not visited to protect him, but only in the 
shape and burly form of the tax collector, or the carbineer or civil 
guard who comes to take away his son for the quintas, or conscrip- 
tions ; education has, in the remote provinces, hitherto been much of 
a stranger to him. And so he has nothing to rely upon but a vague 
sense of honour, instilled into him with his mother’s milk, and the 
natural goodness of heart which is inherent in the Spaniards, and 
which many attempt to confound with the influence of revealed 
religion and moral culture. 

He is then, this Spanish peasant, a child of nature; but a very 
noble child! 

As to crime, in the authorized “ returns” the Madrid Gazette of No- 
vember, 1827, shows that in the previous year, when the population of 
the Peninsula barely reached fifteen millions, there were one thousand 
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two hundred and twenty-three (1223) murders, and one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-three (1773) attempts at murder, or, in 
other words, manslaughter, chiefly by the knife: while in England 
and Wales during the years 1826 and 1827 there were only seventy- 
four (74) convicted of murder and attempts at murder or manslaughter, 
i.e., thirty-seven in each year convicted. This looks bad indeed. 

But let us also look at education as a preventive of such crime. 

In 1803 only one in each 350 men could read ; in 1865, or about that 
time, one in every fifteen (15) could read; and now, in 1875, one in 
every five or six can read or write or do both; and, as a natural 
consequence, crime has diminished, and, instead of three thousand 
attempts at murder and manslaughter, the returns would probably 
show, if published, not more than twelve hundred (1200) for the last 
year. 

We see thus very plainly that, in proportion with the spread of 
education, crime has diminished. 

And if true religion were to be offered to this people; were 
they taught something of the dignity of self-control, and the power of 
moral culture in addition to education; and, above all, were a decent 
and cheap literature, such as is offered to the poor by our own Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge in England, offered to these 
people, I believe that morality would have as firm a stronghold in 
Spain as in any European country. 

If our hero be one of a large family he generally, if it be his lot to 
be number seven or eight, commences life in the little turn-box of the 
Foundling hospital; on his tiny hand is, however, a little “ birth- 
ring ” of brass or tin, so that, should affairs mend at home, his mother 
can claim her lost darling. If not, however, he is ‘‘ farmed out;” in 
other words, the provincial authorities pay some wet nurse in town or 
village to suckle him for a few months, at the rate of three or four 
dollars per month, and, after that, the wet nurse becomes, to all intents 
and purposes, his mother, taking care of him until he be seven years 
old, when he is sent to learn a trade, and reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, to the nearest hospicio, or workhouse. In this case, although 
the poor little fellow has during the first seven years of his life a very 
hard time of it, yet his condition is good in the hospicio, and he is well 
cared for and well fed, and enabled to go out when of age and earn his 
bread by working at his trade. It is by this means that education is 
spreading, and finding its way into remote pueblos and hill-villages, 
throughout the whole of the Peninsula. 

But, supposing our peasant hero to bea home-bird, his living is rude 
and rough indeed, his education nil ; for, although splendidly conducted 
in the large towns, yet the schools of the small towns and villages 
are a mere cypher. So he learns nothing, save how to scratch on ; he 
runs about bare-footed, helping his father to plough or sow, to dig the 
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vineyard, or prune the olives; or, if he be of the fisher race, he com- 
mences night work with the trade or drift nets on the boisterous 
Atlantic or the languid Mediterranean. As to any moral discipline 
on the part of the parents, it is hardly known: when they are in a 
passion, the child is severely beaten by them; when they are good- 
tempered, petted and spoiled. However, a certain keen sense of 
honour is the lad’s guide, and, with poverty, keeps him straight until 
he is carried off for his two or three years’ service as a soldier; or, 
drawing a lucky number and being exempt, wins the heart and hand 
of some black-eyed lassie, to whom he religiously gives the larger 
part of his earnings, always keeping back just enough to pay for his 
two luxuries, the lottery ticket and tobacco. 

The house accommodation of the peasant is of the roughest, and the 
dark corners and glassless windows of his cottage would appear com- 
fortless to an English observer, but the walls are generally thick, the 
windows few and small, and thus heat—the one enemy—is kept at 
bay by darkness and small currents of air passing in and out. 

As a rule, there are not many villages in southern Spain, the 
peasantry generally living in the pueblos, or small towns, scattered 
over the country; and, as these crumbling stone houses are large, two 
or more families live together in the same house. 

Then there are the little ground-floor houses built among the vines 
or olives, where the guard of the vineyard or olive grove lives; and 
in the fertile, irrigated garden grounds of Murcia and Valencia, where 
the land yields four crops per annum, each garden plot has its tiny 
stone cottage. 

Again, around some of the most flourishing of the Andalucian 
mines, colonies of working miners have hollowed out small caves in 
the rocks and cliffs, lighted up night and day by a tiny oil-lamp 
swinging from the roof; and there, in order to be near their work, 
they pass their days. 

A most interesting day may be passed in one of these mining 
colonies. The owner or manager of the mine (oftentimes an English- 
man) lives in a small, Swiss-like chalet among his miners, enjoying 
the mountain air and magnificent Swiss-like scenery, where the wild, 
bright-tinted hills come in unbroken ‘succession to his very door, and 
groves of sombre, stunted Spanish evergreen oak clothe the untilled 
plains as far as the eye can see. On the mine of which I now speak, 
the colony is bound by its own little laws and codes of honour; it 
supports its “store,” where all the toothsome luxuries that delight the 
palate of the Spanish poor may be purchased ; the wine-seller, with 
his mules Jaden with skins of rich red wine (vino tinto), or pale, straw- 
coloured Val de peiias, comes twice a week to sell his “pure juice of 
the grape,” or, as the peasantry call it, “ Leche de los ancianos,” 1.€., 
“ old folks’ milk.” These miners’ caves are generally tenanted, each one 
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by some four or five bachelors, the weakest of whom, or the invalid, is 
constituted steward and cook, staying at home and getting the evening 
meal ready for them before their return after the eight hours under- 
ground. Their rugs are spread upon slabs of the rock left around the 
sides of the cave, and used for beds; the little image of “ Our Lady ” 
is, save a few fowling pieces, the only ornament of their abode. You 
will think this a somewhat rude abode, but it is the warmest in 
winter and the coolest in summer, the miners will tell you, and “ We 
like it as well as a palacio.” They also support a dame’s school, 
where the children of the married couples are, after a fashion, educated, 
taught to sing religious hymns, and to say their prayers. 

But, take the average tenement of the poor, and it is a crumbling 
stone building, one-storied, the floor being of baked earth or flagged 
with stone, or in some cases neatly “ pitched ”; around the walls hang 
crucifixes, coarse pictures of the saints, and strings of melons, gourds, 
dried herbs, garlic, with the bright flame-coloured pimientos picantes, 
or pungent capsicums. There may or may not be beds; often, in 
- the summer heats, if stable or barn be empty, the gudewife, as an 
act of grace, will allow her superfiuous bairnies to sleep on sacks in 
them ; only the other day, going into a small stable attached to a 
fisherman’s house on the Valencian coast, I stumbled over something : 
a light was brought, and there were two little brown, naked urchins 
sleeping soundly, each up to his shoulders in a sack! 

The Spanish, in character and habits, are much like the Irish poor ; 
and dogs, cats, goats, small pigs, cocks, and hens are accommodated 
within the walls of the sitting-room; generally, too, there is a stray 
fox, or the conventional magpie hopping about the floor. 

With all this our peasant grows up somewhat rough, a child of 
nature.. He is full of fine qualities, brave, generous, very loyal to 
any one whom he serves, full of wit and natural intelligence, and 
with a very keen sense of justice. I have seen children turn away 
with a blush when their elders are palpably cheating a stranger 
(which is not often the case, however), saying, “It is not just, no!” 

And oh! the pity that itis that these people, with all their inherent 
nobleness of character, and with a great amount of natural talent, 
fluency of speech, quickness of apprehension, and real powers of 
oratory, should be neglected as they are. The Spanish poor man has 
all the makings of a fine and noble man, but he is deprived of true 
religion and useful learning, and so he is, as he is at this day, a 
spiritless, down-trodden drudge, yet withal at heart the pattern of the 
Christian gentleman. 

You cannot go into his homely abode, and sit down and chat with 
his wife or sweetly pretty daughter, without feeling that they are your 
superiors in every natural grace and virtue. Their instincts and high 
feelings are those of the noblest of the noble, and never will one word 
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be said, or one deed done by them, that need give offence to a 
stranger. 

Now, I venture to offer this challenge ‘to those who depreciate the 
Spanish character—men, chiefly, who imbibe their ideas of the 
country from the casinos or gambling-hells of Madrid, or their visits 
to the show-gipsies of Seville or Granada. Is there any county in 
England where a Spanish gentleman, in his national costume, could 
walk about in obscure villages and rough mining districts, by night 
and by day, without being laughed at or molested? I, from my 
experience of the English country districts, should say that there is 
not ! 

We have now seen our peasant, or fisherman, or, in a word, poor 
man, in his youth. We must now take a glance at his dress or 
costume. 

In this he is intensely provincial. If he be a Murcian, or Valen- 
cian, he will wear nothing but the coarse white linen, or rather cotton, 
shirt, and baggy trousers to the knees of the same material, his legs 
below the knee being bare, and his feet encased in the strong hempen 
sandals worn also by the Spanish soldiery generally in the south, and 
called alpargatas ; or, if he be a native of La Mancha, he will wear 
the rusty-brown trousers, heavy boots of untanned leather, and thick 
woollen jacket of that most disagreeable province, where the fiercest 
heat alternates with the most searching, dry, biting cold; or perhaps 
he is a regular Andaluz, and wears the short black jacket and striped 
woollen trousers of the kingdom ; if, again, he be a majo or dandy, 
he wears a plaited pigtail of hair, tight black jacket, crimson sash, 
and tight-fitting, horsey, black trousers. 

The head-dress of the Spanish poor, as a rule, consists of nothing 
but a gay-coloured cotton or silk handkerchief, tied in such a manner 
that the two ends hang down behind; sometimes this is surmounted 
by the sombrero, or pork-pie hat, but not always. 

The costume of two classes deserves a moment’s mention; that of 
the charcoal-burner from the mountains, the peasant of the Sierra, 
whose tiny shanty gives shelter to banditti and travelling police indis- 
criminately ; and that of the calesero, ie. driver of a calesa or 
diligence. 

The costume of the charcoal-burner is most picturesque; he is 
absolutely “all clad in leather,” like the hero of the old nursery 
rhyme. He has a leathern jacket with a double row of steel buttons 
on either lappet ; leather breeches, loose above and tight below the 
knee, but never being buttoned below the knee they show a tight- 
fitting and oftentimes coarsely embroidered stocking ; this dress is 
very expensive, and, asa rule, the mountaineer can only afford a new 
suit once in every three, four, or five years. 

The calesero, or driver of a public coach, is a dandy in his way ; 
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he always affects a jacket of black sheepskin, with a double row of 
tin or steel tags on either lappet ; and, in summer, a bright-coloured 
shirt, with open waistcoat of fancy silk, light-coloured trousers, 
sandals, and the thong of his whip curled round his shoulders, 
complete his costume. 

The general -head-dress of the poor of all trades and classes is the 
coloured handkerchief knotted over the back of the head, and the 
pork-pie hat, the folds of which are used as a receptacle for the 
cigars or bits of sausage or bacon which the owner may possess. 

As to the dress of the women, it is hard in a few lines to write — 
upon it. They need no bonnets, for their hair is their glory; they 
wear, a8 a rule, sandals, with embroidered stockings; their dress 
consists of a short skirt showing the ankles, a white or black silk 
handkerchief pinned over the head in rain, dust, or heat, and a tiny 
shawl, of the brightest colours of the rainbow, thrown loosely and 
gracefully over the shoulders. 

Look at the Manchegan peasant on a Sunday or feast-day, admire 
her modest, if somewhat wooden face, her homely stuff gown, her 
black silk handkerchief for the head, her tiny silk saya or shawl 
drawn over her shoulders. She looks the very pattern of what she 
is—the thrifty, homely housewife. 

Admire the Murcian girl; her short, en bon point figure, rolling 
hips, and face at one moment pensive, downcast, and even melancholy, 
at the next all rippled over with a naive, semi-impudent smile ; her 
tiny emerald-green shawl thrown loosely over her shoulders; her 
short gown,! red, perhaps, or bright yellow, hardly reaching to the 
ankles; her magnificent hair, rolled up at the back in a square, 
spreading plait; a girl who can one moment cry her eyes out at the 
loss of a copper, at the next burst with laughter, and at a third take 
up (metaphorically speaking) half a ton weight and carry it off 
before your amazed eyes. Just now you had been looking at her 
delicately-chiselled features, her short, semi-retvoussé nose, her tiny, 
beautifully-shaped hand and foot, and now, all in a moment, she is 
devouring half a pound of bread and six ounces of sausage, and 
shouldering a load that would kill a horse. But, surely, this is the 
perfection of woméen—delicacy of form with strength of limb; he 
who wants more, who wants, in his ideal woman, learning, and “all 
the rest of it”—in fact, who wants anything more than the perfection 
of symmetry in form, abandon in manner, and ‘refined beauty in face, 
must not come to southern Spain for his guest. 

Believing, as does the writer of these pages, that your “ bdlue- 
stockings,” “women who can be companions,” and “ clever women,” 
are the greatest anomalies, and certainly the greatest bores, in the 
universe, and that all that a man should want in a woman is a being 
whose bright prattle shall act as a relief toall the solid talk and many 
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cares of the day, and who shall be “true to him, and sleep peacefully 
in his bosom” (as says a Spanish refrain)—believing this, the writer 
can, without hurting his conscience, praise the Spanish poor women 
up to their eyes—not the least part of their beauty—and declare that 
they are the most true, tender-hearted, affectionate women under the 
face of the sun. Much has been said about the impurity of Spanish 
women. ‘The real fact is, the impurity, or the sin of it, rests with the 
men; if her husband keep true to her, no Spanish girl ever plays 


false with him. These women are most lovable, childish in disposi- 


tion, true as steel, only desiring a faithful heart and strong arm to 
which to cling ; they are kept straight by human love and truth, and 
sterling qualities ; of religious support they have little. 

English often affect to laugh at Spanish women. So they may do, 
of course, if they like. But they only make absurd fools of them- 
selves by so doing. As I have said, the Spanish girl is better, and 
more lovable, more a child of Nature than the English, and more 
apt and ready to appreciate what is good and sterling. But, besides 
this, flirtation, in its vile and bad sense, is unknown in our despised 
Peninsula. In England it is the “custom” for a girl, because, and 
only because, she is pretty or rich, or (a rare case indeed!) rich and 
pretty also, to trifle with a man’s feelings. She encourages him up 
to a certain point, then when he presses his suit, gets indisposed, goes 
to the sea-side, and, finally, writes him a letter (dictated by father, 
uncle, or mother), saying that the state of her feelings is “ not suffi- 
ciently settled,” &c., &c., &c., and that “it is better we should not 
meet again ;” and all this because she has not and never has had any 
feelings towards the man she has encouraged, and because she has sent 
out her scouts, and found out that he is “ not rich.” 

Now, Spanish poor girls (and rich girls also) offer a marked con- 
trast to their English sisters in this respect. It is a matter of 
simple honour with them—braye, loving, generous, passionate crea- 
tures as they are—never, having once won a man’s heart, to throw it 
away, Come what may, your Spanish girl will never forsake, never 
betray you; you have suffered for her, waited for her; she will suffer 
for you, will wait for you: never will she betray you, lie to you, throw 
you over, never! And so, the poorest peasant-girl who has “ given 
her troth” will wait for years and years, until he who owns and 
holds her pledge shall return from the wars. 

But, perhaps I have digressed too much upon the subject of the 
poor women of Spain. 

Suffice it, therefore, to say, that before marriage they are far, far 
purer than the English peasantry; and after marriage they are 
exactly what they are made by their husbands. If the husband be a 
dissolute fellow, they, too, find their own lovers; if he be an honest 
man, they are to him true as steel. 
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When the young peasant grows up, he goes for two or three years 
to serve his king and country as a soldier; but, before this, he has 
donned the faja, or sash, and the navaja, or clasp-knife, marks of his 
manhood. 

The faja is simply a woollen or stuff sash, bound in four rolls 
round the waist. The peasant wears a black sash in summer; 
scarlet in winter, having just the same faith in the virtue of that 
colour as an heat giver that the south country poor of England have 
in the virtues of red as opposed to white flannel. 

The clasp-knife is generally of a scimitar shape, running to a point, 
and is the cause of more than half the deaths set down as due to man- 
slaughter in the Peninsula. 

Marriage, before he has served his period of military service, is 
discountenanced by the parents of the Spanish girl whom our hero 
loves or worships, as the slender pay of a private soldier allows but 
little support for a wife; and, indeed, marriage is hardly legal until 
after the military service, in the eyes of the government. Like all 
semi-oriental nations, the Spanish lad and lassie are very precocious ; 
a girl of fourteen is a woman, and many bear children at that age, 
being assisted in the operation by some wise gudewife of the village, 
and not, generally speaking, by the doctor. Hence it is, that con- 
stantly throughout Andalusia, the painful spectacle of men with their 
feet turned, or rather twisted round the wrong way, the toes pointing 
to the back, is seen, a spectacle so common that the deformity has 
obtained a special name among the poor. These cripples, however, 
walk upon their heels, from long habit, well and quickly. Though 
there is much laxity of morals after, and a certain amount before 
marriage, yet houses of bad fame are rare in the provincial towns, 
and in the large cities they are fewer than in England, and very well 
conducted indeed, if such a term can be applied to such vile places. 
Many a man, finding himself drunk, or having been drugged, and 
conscious that he has money about his person, will select the nearest 
brothel as his haven of refuge, pouring the gold into the lap of the 
first. girl who meets him there, in which case his money, intact, will 
be restored to him in the morning. 

In the mining and actively manufacturing districts, the standard of 
morality is shockingly low, and an awful spectacle is sometimes seen, 
namely, that of a mother selling the honour of her child for a few 
pounds. This, however, for the credit of humanity, is, it must be 
said, a rare and exceptional state of things. 

It will be asked, how fares the peasant in illness, or when out of 
work, as regards out-door relief ? 

When out of work, he gets a petition drawn up for hin, if living in 
a town; or, if ill, he can have, upon application to the aywntamiento, 
or town council, the attendance of a doctor, and medicine, gratis. Out- 
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door relief, in food or money, is rarely, if ever, given—a serious blot 
on the Spanish system of poor-law relief, which, in some respects, is 
admirably administered. But, generally, the poor fellow is carried off 
to the provincial hospital, and once there, he is well looked after, and 
kindly nursed by sisters of charity. 

In many of the wild, mountainous districts of Spain, there are vil- 
lages, and little settlements and colonies of people, who have neither 
school nor doctor, who talk a most unintelligible lingo of their own, 
and live and die, poor fellows, quite like the brutes that perish: the 
study of these waifs and strays—of their superstitions, simples, con- 
versation, and the like—would be most interesting indeed, but it 
would need much time, patience, enterprise, and money, to undertake 
and carry it on to completion. In the winter months it is to be 
feared that the sufferings of the poor,’ from want of food, are very 
great indeed; sometimes they seem driven frantic by empty stomachs, 
and cold refusals on the part of their betters to help them. Still, they 
are a most patient race—patient and long-suffering toa fault. Last 
winter, returning to my home late at night, I was followed by two 
rough-looking working men to the door; they pressed into the portico, 
and demanded relief with a savage energy that absolutely alarmed me. 
Telling them that I never gave alms after nightfall, I bade them 
begone. They refused. I said, with a strong expression, ‘‘ Be off, or 
I shall call the police.” Both men drew themselves up in the most 
dignified, nay, even haughty manner, put their hands to their respec- 
tive sombreros, and said, “ Que pas’ usteo bien. Adios,”—i.e., “ May 
you fare prosperously. Adieu.” And I may safely say that such a 
lesson I have never received, or such an exemplification of the wisdom 
of the command never to “turn our face from any poor man” without 
due inquiry. 

Self-respect and a certain lofty pride are certainly characteristic of 
the poor of Spain. It isa great offence to offer broken bread toa 
poor man; and, to get rid of troublesome begging children, you need 
only say, “Do you want bread?” when they will colour up, and run 
away in indignation at the insult. Yet, last year, so sad was the 
distress in Spain, that on several occasions I have given even broken 
bread to the poor, and been thanked for so doing. 

The wages of the agricultural poor in Spain vary from 1s. 8d. to 
2s. 6d. per diem; to which must be added, a daily dole of two 
farthings for the “ manana,” ie., the “morning.” Just as the Scotch 
peasant calls his matutinal dram of whisky his “ mornings,” so the 
Spanish peasant calls his copa of aguardiente his manana. In the 
chill, early morning, a dram of aguardiente, flavoured with rosemary, 
and a chew of a garlic bulb, are needful to keep the wind out of the 
stomach; and along the road to farms or mines are always set up 
little reed huts, or. shanties, called ventorillos, where the dram can be 
purchased, and, as a rule, it is, of its kind, very good indeed. 
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The ruin of the agricultural poor, however, is that, owing to 
the drought, no work can be done on the lands from the end of 
harvest, i.e. July, to the end of September, and during that time the 
labonrer, having nothing coming in, the legalised pawn-shops, called 
montes de piedad, are full to overflowing. The pawn-shop, so called, 
is different from the ordinary Spanish agencia de préstamos, inasmuch 
as the latter is equivalent to the common pawn-shop of England, 
whereas the former is worked upon a better system, namely, that the 
owner of the goods, at the end of three months, when he sees his 
ancestral watch or cupboard advertised for sale in the provincial paper, 
can go to the shop and redeem the articles pledged, without the pay- 
ment of any interest ! 

In old age the peasant is oftentimes taken in and sheltered by hiz- 
son or son-in-law, or some other member of his family, the passionate 
strength of attachments among the Spanish poor being one of the 
brightest and most hopeful traits in their character; it is but the 
other day that, on Cadiz wharf, I saw an aged woman (she was 89 }), 
small, withered, and in poor clothes, leaning on the arm of her son, a 
stalwart boatman, who, with a sick wife and sons of his own, absolutely 
emptying the pot and the cupboard at home, supported with a.weekly 
allowance his aged mother. Many a time has he gone supperless to 
bed that the “ old woman” may have a savoury stew, and all this just 
because, as he himself says, “It is no more than natural.” Seeing 
this, I could not help contrasting with the conduct so common among 
poor and rich alike in my own country. ‘There, if a man only be 
poor, and his relations rich, it is the fashion—at least, that it was 
when I left England, I can testify—for the rich relation to ignore and 
never aid the poorer brother ; here, in Spain, such villainy is unheard 
of—from such conduct, men would shrink with a blush! 

And, in visiting the English poor, how often does one see the son 
of twenty years, earning a man’s wages, and living with his aged 
father and mother, eating, in one corner of the room, his tasty and 
juicy beefsteak, and plunging his mouth into the foaming pot of porter, 
while his poor old father and mother, brothers and sisters, have nothing 
but pork and cabbage, washed down with cold tea—or what is called 
tea by courtesy. To this I testify from a personal experience of seven 
years in an agricultural parish—a practice that prevailed in one dis- 
trict to such an extent, that the rector of the parish actually felt it 
incumbent upon him to preach a special sermon against this form and 
phase of human seltishness. Now, I once told a Spanish fisherman of 
the fact just related—a poor, godless, swearing fellow—and his com- 
ment was, with a shudder of undisguised horror and amazement, “ Por 
Dios, hombre, son cosas esas del infierno !”—i.e., “ By God, man, those 
are affairs of hell!’ And his comment expresses the sentiment acted 
upon by the Spanish poor; they throw all their earnings together, 
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and eat out of the same pot, or pan, and any one of them who should 
act as’does, too often, the Sussex peasant, would be called “no gentle- 
man,” nicknamed the “ brufo,” and, if his conduct went very far, would 
very likely be quarrelled with, and stabbed for his meanness! “And 
very proper, too,” the uncultured child of nature in this sunny land 
would say, for these Spanish poor have very strict ideas of honour! 
Go into one of the meanest wine-shops, and ask for a cana (half a 
wine-glassful) of wine, the montélla or amontillado, which are drunk 
as liqueurs, and drink it off at two several pulls; the waiter looks 
aghast ; in a whisper he says, “ He can’t be a caballero” (gentleman). 
And why not? Lecause it is a point dhonneur only to drink what 
you can toss down at one gulp, leaving the remainder to go where it 
may—on to the floor, or back into the vota, or, possibly, down the 
waiter’s thirsty throat. 

If, in his old age, the peasant is not taken into employ by some 
kindly landlord, or, as is often the case, “set up” in business with 
one of the small water-stalls in the streets, or sheltered by his relations, 
he goes, in his old age, into one of the many “Asilos de los ancianos,” 
or “asylums for the old,” which, worked chiefly by the Sisters of 
San Vicente de Pau, who, throughout Spain, carry off the palm for 
good works, abound throughout the Peninsula, and there he passes 
the remainder of his life. He is kindly tended; allowed to garden ; 
to work at his trade, if he have one—in a word, to fancy he is sup- 
porting himself, and contributing greatly to support the state too! 
His old wife is there too, separated, as in English workhouses, from 
him at night, but allowed to be with him (unlike English) in the 
daytime. 

As to amusements, the Spanish poor have but few. They seldom 
read, and never write; and, considering the bad or stupid tendency of 


the only literature within their reach, it is best, perhaps, at present, 


that they should not read. But they gamble to a tremendous extent. 
A woman, in talking over the week’s wages, and how expended, will 
say to her lord and master: “Yes, quite right; quite right: one 
shilling and sixpence for the lottery tickets, or the rafiie; one real for 
tobacco—and the open-air theatre ?” 

The open-air theatres need a word of notice. A tent, during the 
summer months, is pitched upon the sandy plains outside the pro- 
vincial town. For half a real, or a real, you can enter and see two 
hours of rough acting. Of course, all is rude and rough; but the 
women who act are pretty, the provincial songs wild and plaintive, 
and now and then, when the tragedy is not engrossed with love 
intrigues, there is a certain amount of wild cleverness exhibited. I 
went, in the heat of last autumn, to the open-air theatre near a 
. town in the province of Murcia, and the last two acts were singularly 

instructive and good. These were skeleton plays! An old rascal, 
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by cheating and other means, gets a large sum of money. Like all 
who by such means have become rich, he cannot enjoy his fortune ; he 
can only read over to himself, in solitude, his banking book, and count 
up his gains. While he is sitting, adding up his “sum-total in hand,” 
a figure, Death—an image of a skeleton, in fact; the skeleton being 
beautifully represented" by a man with a skull-mask, black, tight-clad 
body, and ribs of grey stuffed silk, which, on the black ground, with 
torchlight, gave him exactly the appearance of a skeleton—comes to 
his back, and gives him one grip. He drops the banking book, shud- 
ders, and turns round: lithesome as a snake, the skeleton figure has 
gone. The old Jew goes into £ s.d. again. Just as he becomes 
immersed in his study, the skeleton glides up to him, seizes him round 
the waist, and holds him in his grasp; then glides away, and so on, 
each successive visit being more severe than the last. “I’ve got, then, 
£20,000 in the bank, and no wife, and no discarded mistress, to take 
it out of my grasp; and ten”—the skeleton pins him, saying the 
single word “Death !” and the hoary old rascal’s teeth ehatter in his 
head. The applause is great—greater still when he dies, and his 
heir, a gentle-faced youth, with a delicate girl for his bride, comes 
forward and says: “ De mortuis nil nisi bonum: but I and Fran- 
cisea shall give owr money to our poor.” ‘These plays, largely 
frequented by the poor, might be, if properly conducted, productive 
of more good to the country than all the religious processions put 
together. 

Go and visit the peasant in Spain for yourself, and do not be like 
other tourists. Lie down on his humble shake-down; rise up at the 
whistle of the seveno, or night watchman, at 3 a.m., as he summons 
the peasant to pannier his donkeys, and, laden with. fruit, be off to 
the nearest fruit market. Sit with him and smoke your pipe, and 
hear how he thinks that the Government of Madrid is the “ greatest 
thief under the sun,” and that, although he loves, and relies on the 
sympathy of the Virgin, he has received no benefit from the Church 
of his fathers. He has no education, no religion, nothing but super- 
stition. Of foreign lands he knows nothing; but they have told him, 
says he, that “all Protestants and Jews are born with a hairy tail.” 

Then, at last, the end cometh: the autumn rains pour down, the 
air is damp, the river runs hard by ; the doctor, good Lord! he would 
not come so far, and so “I die.” “My wife says a last prayer to the 
Virgin,” not to God or Christ—of them he knows little or nothing, nor 
does she. The fever has increased; the strong frame quivers in 
death ; the warm, kind, honest heart grows still, and throbs no more; 
the eventless, animal, useless, and unhappy life is over at last, and the 
spirit has returned to Him who gave it. 

Well, and on the morrow—for, remember, twenty-four hours is the 
utmost time allowed by law to intervene between death and burial— 
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well, on the morrow, at 9 a.m., four men, with the parish coffin, will 
come to the dead man’s house; into that coffin, in its everyday clothes, 
will be put the “poor man’s” body, and then, at the cemetery, it wil! 
be thrown, just as it is, into a great hole where all the poor lie 
together ; a little quicklime thrown upon it, a few shovels of earth 
heaped over it, and then—the affair is ended! For the rich and the 
powerful the Spanish Church offers grand burial-rites, rites the beauty 
and solemnity of which are exceeded in few countries; and for them, 
since they can pay, there is every hope) of their speedy escape from 
purgatory. But, for the poor, no! Still, so frightened are the 
Spanish peasant women, that oftentimes they will beg two or three 
dollars to pay for masses for the soul of the lost whom they loved so 
well. 

And now you, gentle reader, have seen the Spanish peasant as he 
is; have followed him, as it were, from his cradle to his grave 

On his prospects, and the like, I can offer little. You know all that 
I know; you can, therefore, judge for yourself. But I throw out one 
or two hints for those who think about the prospects of this down- 
trodden country. 

In the first place, education is spreading ; the ‘schoolmaster, in large 
towns, in the barrack, in the convict cetablichment, is hard at work, 
and is turning out some thousands of peasants, educated, every year! 

In the next place, a great many of the peasantry are now sending 
their children to learn to read and write at the various Protestant 
schools established in different towns throughout the Peninsula. 

They send their children there, not because they are Protestants, 
Jar from it, but because those schools offer the best and the cheapest 
education for their children. 

Add education, and a glimmering of true religious morality to the 
inherent virtues of the Spanish peasant classes, and is it not likely 
that they will be the means of redeeming their country ? 

Anyhow, they are not going to bear much longer the tyranny of 
church and state to which they have been so long subjected. And so, 
they, with the thousands of well-educated and high-principled sons 
of Spain, will become “ Republicans ” (so-called), and aid their country 
in once more taking her high place among the nations of Europe; 
that place to which, by tradition and by the inherent virtue of her 
people, she is so justly entitled. 
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Engaged. 


Ah! woman! Miss! Madam! 

Eve’s daughter by Adam— 

What pixies or fairies 

Can match your vagaries ? 

When mischief’s your mission, 

Men rave of perdition: 

If you fall to caressing, 

The fools dream of blessing— 

Thus I vow’d to eschew womankind. 
But as strange luck would have it, 
Ere I made affidavit, 

With a smile debonnair, 

One dark rose in her hair, 

In tript cousin Carry, 

Singing, ‘ Whom shall I marry ?” 
This girl, I may mention, 

"Twas ne’er my intention 

To seek for a wife: 

But now, odds my life! 

She looked so bewitching, 

And her furbelow switching 

Had caught by a nail— 

Bird of paradise tail, 

"Twas well that I knew my own mind. 
There she stood, brave as Juno, 
Jove’s better half, you know, 

While over all dangled, 

With flounces entangled, 

Mauve, magenta, or vert, t 
Her Swiss-muslin skirt— 

What the plague should I do? 
Couldn’t say now, could you? 

If I let her alone, 

I were nether-millstone. 

If I sprang to assist her, 

Perchance I had kissed her! 

I, her guardian, though young, 
That were every way wrong. 

I felt puzzled to make out my duty. 
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So I just lit a weed, 

As a friend in my neéd; 

Then, leisurely rising, 

“It's really surprising 

How you could be so rash, 
With your panier and sash, 
And soft ‘Eau de Nil ’—There! 
You’re once more free as air— 
See, in swinging your hat, 
You’ve knock’d down my bat. 
And look! here’s your locket 
Dropt into my pocket. 

Now I’m off to play cricket, 
Don’t you bowl my wicket!” 
Thus I parley’d with this queen of beauty. 
A true woman, they say, 

Must still have her way— 

In chess, that brief tourney 
Which hints at Life’s journey. 


_ The moves, as we know, 


Alternately go; 

So I waited to learn 

What she'd play in return. 

It was not long in coming; 
“Twixt warbling and humming, 
She pluckt from her girdle 
What made my blood curdle, 
And curtseying, said, “ Pardi, 

A proposal, dear guardy !” 

Was I moonstruck, or merely enraged ? 
A square billet impress’d 

With huge arms and a crest! 
Yes, that wretch Baron Stoffer 
Had made her an offer: 

An old man, and funny, 

Half a million of money. 

Little doubt but he'd win her, 
Whilst I—dawdling sinner! 

I dashed down his letter, 

My cigar fared no better— 
Then my Carry’s mien alter’d, 
Lip trembled, voice faltered !— 
Was it love in quaint fashion, 
Chok’d her accents with passion ? 
“But, Dick!—can’t we say, I’m engaged ?” 











Courtship in France. 


BY LADY POLLOCK. 


Ir would be thought a strange thing to ask a young lady to marry’ 
a chair or a table, a park or a forest; or if a mother exhorted a 
daughter to incline her heart towards such and such suites of 
apartments, she might without difficulty be proved a lunatic; yet, 
under a slight disguise, such things are done every day in Spain, 
Italy, and France. It is in the last-named country that we know 
most of these arrangements, and that we hear most of their results, 
partly because the English and Americans make Paris so frequently 
their residence, and partly because of the activity of Freneh novelists, 
who naturally choose the most familiar of domestic infelicities for their 
favourite theme. . A romance writer must have a misfortune and a 
fault at his command, and what misfortunes and what faults are 
there which can excite a more universal interest than those of an 
unhappy marriage ? 

Does not the village gossip in our own highly respectable English 
country life walk with a brisker step, give a tighter twist to her 
umbrella, and bear her whole body more seemly, if she has sueh 
welcome news to bear to her neighbour, as that Mr. and Mrs. B., 
severally reported to be so happy and virtuous, are, in truth, living 
most miserably, and that the lady is no better than she should be? 
and if this idea is so pleasant among proverbially moral English, can 
it be less agreeable to the less eminently estimable French ? 

It seems worth while to pause here and meditate upon the cause 
or causes of that delight which a great failure in the matrimonial 
venture brings to the human heart. Is it the irony of the deeply- 
sworn fidelity followed by the broken promise, or is it resentment at 
the pretence of extra felicity, which masks eternal bickerings or utter 
despair, or simply a satisfaction which warms the general hearer, when 
he finds out that his neighbour is not so very much happier than his 
rather uncomfortable self. If such is the common sentiment, a 
deeper feeling may move sensitive minds upon the sound of a 
marriage peal or the sight of a wedding procession. 

Not long ago one of the most charming of English humourists, 
whose sensibility was as acute as his power of perception, forcibly 
expressed his emotion when he was present at the marriage of a 
young lady in whose happiness he was much interested. His face 
grew sadder as the ceremony proceeded, and at last when the bride 
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left the church, surrounded by a congratulating crowd, his eyes 
assumed the fixed look of adoomed man. Observing his expression, 
a friend questioned him. “ Why do you look so despairing ?—“ Why ?” 
replied he, “ how can you ask me; do you not hear, as I do, how 
that cruel service goes on, at every word, steadily, rigidly, drawing the 
knot tighter round their necks, and can you listen to it without a 
shudder?” Such were the apprehensions of a spectator at a love 
marriage; what, then, must be those which attend the eternal 
riveting of the chain upon victims who do not even pretend to love, 
when the matter is merely arranged by notaries, parents, and busy 
aunts and uncles? ‘The meetings are long and frequent between 
these relations before the marriage is fixed; short and constrained 
between the young people who are bound by an irrevocable religious 
vow to be all and all to each other for evermore. Not unfrequently, 
in Paris, a friendly godmother interests herself in a young man’s 
future, invites him to meet the young lady whose position seems 
best to accord with his own, and straightway concludes an alliance. 
In Octave Feuillet’s recent novel, called ‘ Un Mariage dans le Monde,’ 
the marriage is made in this way, and in the following characteristic 
passage Madame de V , a well-known matchmaker, suggests the 
idea of it to her godson, a dissipated young man, whose way of life 
she desires to alter. 

Asa rule (she says), I only unite -people who have in them the 
elements of suitability and domestic happiness. Suppose, for instance, 
that I happen to know a young lady, well-born, and with charming 
qualities, who is likely to make an excellent wife, and that I am also 
acquainted with a young man, distinguished, honourable, and rather 
agreeable, such as yourself, it then becomes my immediate concern to 
bring these two together, and to arrange a marriage ;—as for the 
result, they must look to that. 

Madame de V is represented as a person singularly blessed in 
her own married life, and, therefore, she goes a step further in the con- 
templation of possible conjugal happiness than is usual in the matri- 
monial diplomacy of France. But diplomacy, whether of statesmen or 
matchmakers, must occasionally be thwarted by the existence of human 
affections, and romance will thus force its way into marriage as into 
history. The slight record which follows of an actual fact, determining 
the fate of two people, both distinguished in their own circle, though 
never known to the bigger world, might make the foundation of a charm- 
ing novel of one volume in France, and of three dreary ones in England. 

Tt was towards the close of the last century, before the great 
revolution had brought its reform and its horror into French society, 
while the Bastille still stood erect’ and Marie Antoinette was still 
happy and beautiful, that Berthe de Lusignan found herself on the 
eve of quitting for ever the pension in the ancient city of Tours 
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where she had been brought up. The school, which was an apanage 
of the convent, of St. Croix, overlooked the Loire, and was flanked by 
the public promenade, stiff and straight, which dragged its slow length 
along between two rows of carefully trimmed elms, whose stems 
reached a considerable height before they were allowed to wear their 
leafy crowns. In this avenue, arm in arm with her teacher, Madame 
Rédot, better known as Madame Elizabeth, Berthe dwelt upon the 
mixture of feelings which disturbed her upon the approaching 
departure. She watched the setting sun, pushed away with her foot 
the falling leaves, and after some minutes of silence fixed her dark 
soft eyes upon the kindly face of her friend, and said, “ Lisbeth, I 
don’t know what to feel.” 

“ My child,” replied Madame Rédot, “ feel happy.” 

“T have tried and I can’t do it. Iam not happy: I was happy a 
week ago, before this letter came, but now i 

“ Your mother’s letter is not unkind,” replied Madame Rédot. 

“Not, perhaps, intentionally so,” said Berthe, “but it is substantially 
50.” 

“You must not say that,” rejoined the teacher. 

“Twill,” said Berthe, “to you, whom I love more than any one else ; 
to you, who have taught me to think and feel.” 

“Stop, dear child. Ah! have I taught you too much?” 

_ “No, for I was made to learn; you have said so yourself.” 

“ That is true—you are made as others are not ; my child, you have 
gifts indeed.” 

“T have; for I was made with a heart ; and this order to marry a 
man whom I have never seen, whose name even my proud mother does 
not deign to tell me, rouses in me something like rebellion.” 

“My darling, your mother is like all others in that respect. It 
is the way things are done. You belong to the aristocracy, and an 
aristocratic marriage is arranged for you. You could not stay here all 
your life.” 

“ No, I wish I could.” 

“Listen to me, my Berthe ; don’t determine to resist a will or a fate 
that may be for your good. This man chosen by your parents may be 
highminded no less than well-born. He may be generous no less than 
rich, And then, I shall perhaps see my chosen, my favourite pupil, 
taking up the case of the unfortunate, helping on those less happily 
placed, remembering, what so few remember, the claims of humanity.” 

“ Ah,” cried Berthe, with a glow on her cheeks, “ you have drawn 
a fine picture ; and, after all, it is perhaps the pang of parting from 
you ;—but how coldly the wind begins to blow; we must goin. See 
how the dead leaves dance.” 

Clouds threatening a storm darkened the twilight as the two friends 
returned home to make preparations for the next day’s journey. 
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Berthe was not wrong in saying that her mother’s letter was 
strange; even for those days it was haughty, peremptory, and stiff. 
Madame de Lusignan was of the haute noblesse, she was among the most 
severe of those who condemned the liberal ideas of Marie Antoinette, 
and she took every possible occasion of protesting against them. Her 
life was passed in political intrigue, and she held a stately salon 
in direct opposition to the more familiar réunions of the Queen and 
her friends. ‘The recollection of her daughter only occurred to her 
when it was time to think of a suitable alliance, and her respect for 
the name of Lusignan was so profound, that, in her brief note of 
command, she desired Berthe to travel not only under the protection 
of Madame Rédot, but, for the time being, under the disguise of her 
name, assuming the character of her niece. 

Such arrangements were not then absurd as they would be now, 
but Berthe had read and thought with Madame Rédot, and taken 
into her eager mind many new doctrines. The affection between 


- teaxcher and pupil was such that Berthe looked upon her dear 


Lisbeth as her actual mother, and upon the Countess de Lusignan as 
a kind of stage representative of the part. 

The trouble which she at present realised most was that of a long 
separation from her teacher, but mixed with it was the pleasure of a 
journey with her; and, as youth naturally delights in change, she 
looked forward with hope to the sight of a new horizon, and a return 
to Paris, of which she only dimly remembered the towers of Notre 
Dame. There were three days of travelling before her, for the posting 
of that time was by no means a quick proceeding, and there was a 
great deal of preparation for a whole week before the event took place : 
there were many presents made to despairing school friends, and many 
tears shed, for Berthe was actually more loved than envied. 

An expected pleasure rarely equals its anticipation, and accordingly 
it happened that Berthe’s journey was troubled by heavy storms, by 
bad accommodation, and careless postilions, till the last stage was 
reached which was Fontainebleau. 

The heavens poured down their darkest, cruellest, coldest rain as 
she, clinging close to Madame Reédot in their chilly landau, entered 
this pretty place, which seems made to charm, and which ought always 
to look sunny. Its aspect now, however, can give little idea of what 
it was then, when its Chateau, the favourite retreat of royalty, was not 
merely the nucleus of the town, but might be said to constitute the 
town itself. Besides this, there were only a few cottages and the Hotel 
de la Couronne, which was often occupied by some of the Queen’s 
attendants whom it was convenient to lodge outside the palace. 

When Madame Reédot and the so-called Mademoiselle Rédot drove 
into the courtyard of the hotel in rain and darkness they found that 
there was only one small bedroom vacant, and that they could not 
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obtain a private sitting-room. ‘The fat landlord regretted, with 
proper courtesy, that the place was so crowded, but there was to be a 
royal promenade through the forest in the course of the week, and a 
ball at the Chateau the very next night, and that was the reason of 
an unusual demand upon his apartments. ‘“ Well,” said Madame 
Rédot kindly, “we are glad enough of any shelter in this deluge; but 
I could have wished that Mademoiselle, my niece, had had a better 
prospect of rest for to-night.” 

“ Don’t distress yourself,” said Berthe, with her bright smile, “ you 
and I might be good company for each other in a prison, and 
Monsieur’s apartments are none of them so very bad.” 

At this moment, a gentleman, who was standing at the foot of the 
staircase waiting to go up, signed to the landlord that he wished to 
speak with him, and through his medium he communicated to 
Madame Rédot his intention of giving up his own room, which he said 
was really too large for him. 

The landlord was profuse in his acknowledgments. Madame Rédot’s 
attempts at a denial were faint. Mademoiselle Berthe made a profound 
courtesy and Monsieur bowed down to the ground. 

This was the slight beginning of an important acquaintance. The 
storm of rain continued without abatement, and the public salle’was 
crowded. It happened that the gentleman who had given up his room 
to them was seated near Madame Rédot and Berthe all the evening, 
and it happened also that when the clock struck twelve at night they 
were all three deep in conversation, and would hardly believe that 
the time was come for retiring. 

“Oh, Lisbeth,” said Berthe, when they were alone together in their 
bedroom, “what an agreeable man that is: how well he talks; how 
interesting he makes all his travels seem.” 

“True, my child; but don’t be too much interested in him.” 

“No—not that—but I like his name, Monsieur de Valmont, and 
how well he described his sister—I thought I saw her.” 

“ ‘When hedescribed her,” said Madame Rédot, “ I thought I saw you.” 

“Good night,” said Berthe, in answer. 

She had promised her teacher not to be too much interested, and had 
not Monsieur de Valmont made the same promise to himself? 

How are such resolutions kept by two young people thrown 
together under circumstances which not only bring out all their most 
charming qualities, but attach to every one of these a special value. 
The rain which Berthe had disliked during her journey was very 
welcome now that it flooded the roads, and for two whole days made 
an onward progress impossible. Monsieur de Valmont was always at 
her side, and she never moved away. An occasional anxious moan 
from Madame Rédot was silenced by a kiss; and when, at eleven 
o'clock on the third morning of the sojourn at Fontainebleau, the sun 
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shone, and it was announced that a dry windy night had made the 
roads passable, Berthe and Monsieur de Valmont knew that they were 
lovers, and each saw and understood the changing colour on the other’s 
face. Berthe went to the window, Madame Reédot followed her. 
Berthe said, “'There is still a black hovering cloud coming up from 
the horizon.” Madame Rédot answered with unusual asperity, 
“Tf there were twenty black hovering clouds threatening a deluge 
such as shut up Noah in his ark, it would be my duty to take you on 
to Paris to-day.” 

A deep voice behind them said, “ It is too soon, and too late.” The 
door of the salle was quickly opened and shut, and Berthe felt that 
the man she loved was no longer there. 

French postilions in those days took their time to get ready, and 
Madame Rédot had good leisure for packing, while the harnessing and 
the talking were going on in the courtyard. But when she went out 
to see her boxes fitted upon the landau, she looked in vain for Berthe. 
Anxious questions followed. A lively chambermaid had seen Made- 
snoiselle walking towards the public gardens. A gentleman’s valet had 
seen her pass through the Court of the Chateau, and added that 
probably it was Monsieur her brother who accompanied her. Madame 

Xédot tried to look easy in her mind, but nevertheless the whole 
domestic establishment, collected round her carriage, saw right through 
it. Luckily, a tame raven hopping from one to another enabled the 
wretched teacher to cover up her feelings by divers chirpings to this 
cold-hearted pet of the house; but if she dared to hope that the rest 
knew nothing, she was certain that that malignant bird knew all. 
Painfully her whole art of dissembling was exhausted by the time 
that Berthe arrived accompanied by Monsieur de Valmont. 

Berthe’s face glowed, Monsieur de Valmont was pale. 

“T have been waiting,” said Madame Rédot. 

“Tam sorry” said Berthe, and instantly got into the carriage. 
Madame Rédot followed. Monsieur de Valmont closed the door after 
her. The postilion cracked his whip, with many sounding flourishes ; 
the horses neighed in turns. Berthe covered her face with her hands, 
and Fontainebleau, its storms and its beauty, were left behind. For 
some time there was total silence; but before the end of the long 
day’s journey the sympathising teacher had heard her pupil’s story of 
love confessed, had been told that Monsieur de Valmont had spoken 
words not to be misunderstood, that Berthe had silenced him by saying 
that she was already pledged, but that, though she had thought it 
her duty to restrain him, she was all the time resolved to love no 
other man, and that she was certain of his devotion. 

“T know nothing about his devotion,” said Lisbeth—whose manner 
became unusually sharp from the effects of fear, as they drew nearer 
to Madame de Lusignan’s abode—“but this I know, that it was 
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a fault, a great fault, I might say, almost a crime, in you to walk with 
Monsieur de Valmont. I don’t know any young lady of your con- 
dition, I don’t think there is another in all France, who would do such 
a thing.” 

Berthe fixed her large eyes steadily on her teacher’s face and 
said: “It was a fault ;” and then, after a pause, added, “ but have not 
you told me, and have not your favourite writers told me, that girls 
are too tightly bound in our country, and that our parents try to 
press the hearts out of our bodies ?” 

“Well; what do you mean to do?” replied Lisbeth. 

“T don’t know; but this I mean, not to be married against my 
will; not to be sold like a slave in a market-place ; whatever else may 
be asked of me, I shall accept my fate.” 

Another long silence ensued, the postilion’s whip began to crack 
more noisily, they were close to the porte cochére of the Maison 
Lusignan. Berthe threw her arms round Madame Rédot’s neck 
and said, “Be kind to me again”—and Lisbeth wept and kissed her 
many times. 

By a happy chance, Madame de Lusignan was out at a political 
réwnion when her daughter entered her home after an absence of nine 
years, and the next morning, Berthe pleading excessive fatigue, kept 
to her own bedroom. She received there a message from her mother 
to come down at three o'clock, as her future husband was then ex- 
pected. The elaborate toilet she had to undergo was a relief from the 
perplexity and pain of long self-communings ; with courage wound 
up to the highest point, pale and determined, leaning on the arm of 
her teacher, she entered her mother’s salon. It was empty—nothing 
there but its cold and lordly furniture, and its air of desolate grandeur ; 
her heart fluttered and sank within her; her knees shook; the very 
flowers which decorated the room looked sternly and stiffly out of their 
vases of Sevres china, and the long windows curtained in rich 
brocade seemed to admit no light. There was a stir outside, a sound 
of approaching steps ; the folding doors leading to the ante-room were 
flung open and Monsieur de Valmont was announced. 

Berthe started, and stood transfixed looking at him. What was she 
to think? His eyes were cast upon the ground; he seemed resolved 
not to look before him. Madame Rédot moved forwards, he heard the 
rustle of her dress, he lifted his eyes, and then sprang towards Berthe. 
“ Mademoiselle Rédot,” he cried —“ and here—howis this?” but Madame 
Rédot threw herself between them. “Stop,” she said, “ you will not 
speak a word to this young lady till you have told me what brings you 
to this house.” 

“You are right, Madame,” replied de Valmont, with a profound 
salutation ; “ you havea just claim to my answer: and I give it you at 
once, without circumlocution. I am come here with the purpose of 
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rejecting an alliance which has been arranged for me, which I 
cannot now accept. I have come to request that Mademoiselle de 
Lusignan destined to me may be married to some other fitter man who 
may be free to love her. You know that I am not that man.” This 
explanation was enough. Madame Rédot no longer stood between the 
lovers, and when the Countess entered, almost hidden.in the pomp of 
flowing silks and fluttering lace, but contriving to move grandly 
through it all, she found Monsieur de Valmont at her daughter’s feet 
—and said with a tranquil smile, “I am three minutes late, and you 
would not wait so long.” 

So, for once, there was a happy romance in real life. Monsieur 
de Valmont had loved Berthe Rédot, and he married Berthe de 
Lusignan. 

It is well when passion moves thus to the right goal, but such a 
case is evidently exceptional, and, on the whole, marriages made to 
suit estates do not prosper, though they are not often so miserable 
as the French dramatists would have us believe, and there is more 
often indifference in the conjugal life of France than abhorrence or 
despair: neither is indifference the necessary result of a diplomatic 
union. There are some peaceful establishments full of affection in 
Paris, and there are many in the provinces: and, on the other hand, 
it must be admitted that love can make a mistake as easily as avarice, 
and that the disappointment which follows is more cruel. Samuel 
Rogers used to say that it didn’t matter who was married to you, for 
you were sure to find the next day that it was somebody else. And 
this satirical jest of the poet’s gives the true solution of many grave 
perplexities. 

But we are not dealing now with serious mischances, and willingly 
turn to the comic side of the subject. There are farces in life no less 
than romances ; a romantic adventure of the last century has just been 
told. Here is a farcical one of the present day,—recorded by the 
lady who was the nucleus of the transaction: this lady shall be called 
here Madame Enault; she is wife of M. le Sous-préfet of Rouen, 
and her kind heart and charming manners have made her the 
centre of a select society in that pleasant town. She is not only 
an agreeable woman, but one that can be trusted, and then her 
position has its own importance. One day last summer, as she 
was sitting in her husband’s library, occupied in completing his 
eatalogue of books, she was informed that three persons were waiting 
to see her in the salon, and with this a card was presented to her— 
the card of Madame Simon, the wine-merchant’s wife. This lady 
lived at X—-—,, twenty miles from Rouen, and was not in the habit of 
visiting Madame Enault, who, indeed, did not remember that she had 
ever even seen her. However, she left her catalogue and went to the 
salon. There she found sitting in a row, a short, plump Madame Simon, 
with a young man and young woman of almost gigantic proportions 
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on either side of her. All three rose on her entrance, and Madame 
Simon offered her a tightly-gloved fat hand to shake. The first 
salutations over, Madame Enault asked to what happy circum- 
stance she was indebted for the pleasure of this visit. Upon this 
question, Madame Simon smiled knowingly, and patted her 
daughter on the shoulder. Mademoiselle blushed crimson. She was 
of a fresh complexion, with golden hair, and might have been hand- 
some, but for cheeks too prominent and ruddy, aslight cast in the eye, 
and a general air of having too much of everything. She now looked 
down gattentively upon the carpet. Adalbert, her brother, put his 
hands on his knees with determination, and said, “It is proper that I 
should speak on this subject. You must know, Madame Enault, : 
that my sister here has a very pretty marriage portion, that she is 
eighteen, extremely accomplished in music, and, as you see, not other 
than attractive in appearance ; under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that eligible marriages should be offered to her. She has 
at this moment two suitors, both eager, and both, as I believe, much 
enamoured.” 

“ Oh, Adalbert,” said Mademoiselle with a nervous laugh, “ you really 
make me blush.” But Madame Enault looked for the blush in vain, 
and Adalbert went on—*“ These suitors both occupy considerable 
positions at X——-. The one is Monsieur Jules Berthier, the Notary ; 
the other, Monsieur Perrin, the Doctor, they are worthy men, both, 
but——” 

“ But—” interrupted Madame Simon, tired of her son’s discourse, 
“but—my daughter thinks them both hideous.” 

“The one,” said Mademoiselle eagerly, ‘is as round as a wine barrel, 
and the other as attenuated as a withered grape-skin. Can you wonder 
that I don’t wish for either as a husband ? it is the Doctor who is so 
fat, and the Notary who isso thin.” 

“But how,” asked Madame Enault, “am I to assist you ?” 

“Tt is now my turn to speak,” said Adalbert, and with his hands 
again upon his knees, he resumed—he was not pleasant to listen to, for 
he spoke with a thick utterance, and rolled his r’s—* My father,” said 
he, “being much occupied in business, it has naturally fallen upon 
me to assist my mother in these difficult, and, I may say, delicate trang- 
actions ; we have no desire to force my sister’s inclinations.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Mademoiselle. 

Adalbert continued —‘ We wish that the number of eligible proposals 
should not be too limited, and with this view we have set a-foot many 
inquiries on her behalf.” 

“That we have,’ said Madame Simon, “and I assure you that it 
is no easy matter. It is a small town, and we have made a strict 
search in the environs ; it hast cost us many railway journeys.” 

“None so long as this,” said Mademoiselle. 
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“Permit me to continue,” said Adalbert. “You have asked | 
me, Madame, how you could assist us in our perplexity. I will 
tell you. In the course of our researches we have discovered 
that a highly respectable Notary has recently arrived at Rouen, un- 
married, and making a good income, having sown his wild oats, 
and therefore anxious to settle in life. Now this sounds very suit- 
able; but, before any decided measures are taken, before negotiations 
are opened, it is desirable that my sister, who is so particular as to 
looks, should see the individual in question.” 

“T am not so particular as to looks,” said Mademoiselle ; “ the gentle- 
men proposed to me are caricatures of humanity.” 

“T really,” said the fatigued Madame Simon, “ cannot go about any 
more; thisis our fourth expedition of investigation, and I am as tired 
as if I had been to the North Pole.” 

“Permit me to continue,” said Adalbert, “we are taking up too 
much of Madame Enault’s time.” Madame Enault politely, but feebly, 
protested, and Adalbert went on. 

“We have,” said he, “no personal acquaintance with Monsieur 
Chevalier, the Notary of whom I have just spoken, and we come to 
ask Monsieur le Sous-préfet to contrive some seemingly accidental 
meeting for us this afternoon. We must return to X—— by the 
six o’clock train.” 

“Yes, we must positively return,” said Madame Simon. 

Madame Enault, in spite of the tiresome manner of Monsieur Adal- 
bert Simon, was amused by his narration, and between her love of fun, 
and her desire to oblige, she became eager to carry on the matter to 
the satisfaction of all parties. But she had to regret that Monsieur 
le Sous-préfet was absent on business, and that only her son Maurice 
was at home. But Maurice would escort them to the courts of law, 
and it was very likely that Monsieur Chevalier would be found there, 
indeed, it was most likely. Maurice only knew him by sight—but he 
could point him out at once; on this she rang the bell and requested 
that Maurice would come to her immediately. He duly appeared, 
and after the proper salutations were over, his mother took him aside, 
and in a few low words explained the situation to him. 

Maurice Enault was a charming young man of about eighteen, 
handsome and courteous, with a smile of which the grace to 
a keen observer but thinly veiled the irony. However, the family 
of Monsieur Simon, the wine-merchant, was not composed of keen 
observers, and the warmth of his expressions, and readiness to assist, 
delighted them, as he led the way on this singular enterprise. 
While they walked, Madame Simon confided to him all her difficulties 
with alternate admiration of her daughter’s charms and regret at 
her contumacy; enlivened by stringent remarks upon the : personal 
appearance of her suitors. 
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By the time the court was reached, Mademoiselle’s expectations had 
risen high ; and when they entered, her eyes glanced rapidly from one 
official to the other, seeking the possible man. Maurice surveyed the 
assembly with equal ardour, but Monsieur Chevalier was not present. 
“ How unlucky !” said Adalbert, “‘ we positively must find him, for my 
mother cannot, and will not, submit to any more travelling.” Maurice 
begged them to wait, while he made inquiries for the missing Notary. 
He left them for a few minutes, and returned with the message that 
Monsieur Chevalier was not likely to be in court that day; he was 
engaged on business about the sale of some newly-built houses half a 
mile away from the court. Madame Simon was ill with fatigue, and 
fanned herself violently. Mademoiselle was flushed too much for her 
complexion, and there was a spark of ill-temper in that eye which 
looked straight. Monsieur Adalbert alone was equal to the occasion. 

“Tt is evident,” said he, “that we must now go on to the new 
houses, and appear to be anxious to look over them.” 

“What, another walk ?” said poor Madame Simon. 

A ten minutes’ walk brought them to the site of the new houses, some 
of which were not yet completed, and heaps of stones, rubbish, and a 
cart and truck here and there, with a bit of neglected ground in 
which it was difficult to see a future garden, had a truly dreary 
aspect. Up and down the slushy ground trudged a dirty, slovenly, 
paunchy man, with a greasy complexion, which was marked with small- 
pox; he walked with his hands in his pockets, and whistled a tune. 

Mademoiselle Simon paused in her march towards the new buildings, 
and said in a low tone to Maurice Enault, “ You must ask that work- 
man whether Monsieur Chevalier is to be seen within.” 

“That is Monsieur Chevalier,” replied Maurice ; and as he said the 
name, the individual in question lifted his hat, and showed a round 
smooth bald head. 

Mademoiselle Simon exclaimed with sudden energy, “I will marry 
the Doctor.” 
* * * * * * * * * 

And so she married the Doctor, and, contrary to all expectations, 
this union furnished no subject for scandal in the town of X . 
So it may be that chance will furnish favourable circumstances to 
support unlikely beginnings, while fair hopes lead to grief. But 
Madame Enault was not always so fortunate in her protegés. A 
notable example of domestic infelicity was Monsieur de la Guériviére a 
handsome young officer, whose friends informed him of a considerable 
dot in the daughter of a retired shop-keeper, residing in a house 
nearly opposite to that of the Sous-prefét, and who, upon this great 
news, applied to Madame Enault’s kindness to obtain for him a view of 
the young lady. “ One would like” said he, “ to see her before entering 


upon any serious project, and to see her freely without being seen.” — 
VOL, XLVI. ° 
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“You can do that,” said Madame Enault, “ by looking out of my son’s 
bedroom window at eleven o'clock in the morning, for his window com- 
mands M. Provost’s garden and there Mademoiselle Amélie, every day at 
that precise hour, exercises her lap dog.” 

“A thousand thanks,” said la Guériviére; and accordingly every 
morning during a whole week he mounted to the attic occupied by 
Maurice, and there brought his field-glass to bear upon the rather 
pretty person of Mademoiselle Amélie: it wasa piquant soubrette kind 
of beauty, and unconscious of observation she ran, and leapt, and 
frisked with her poodle with an animation which enhanced what 
youthful attraction she possessed. The handsome officer began by 
saying, “ Elle n'est pas mal,” and ended with “ Elle est méme trés-bien.”’ 
The week over, he persuaded Madame Enault to give a party for the 
sake of introducing her to him, and the result of this party was a formal 
proposal of marriage which was at once accepted, for the Provosts 
rejoiced in an alliance with the Guériviéres. 

Tn a pleasing novel the curtain would drop here, but in a plain 
history it must be acknowledged that Madame Enault has it much on 
her conscience that she was the means of promoting a marriage which 
has exemplified every possible form of domestic discomfort. 

The result of all reflections upon the subject of marriage, then, is 
but a question,— Who can tell ? 

We can only presume, if we know both parties well, and if both 
parties love truly, that they may be happy in firm union, and we 
may even in such a case presume wrongly. It is needless to say that 
in France, and in all Roman Catholic countries, marriage is indissolu- 
ble, except by a direct intervention of the Pope, and that in England 
there is only one cause held sufficient to justify divorce; but it may 
perhaps not be so well known that in Protestant Germany sixteen 
causes for divorce are legally authorised, and that parted couples 
frequently meet in society, and introduce their new mates to each 
other in a quite friendly spirit; nor has it been sufficiently insisted 
upon that the seed was sown by the Germans, by the great Goethe 
himself, of that form of literature in which French writers have 
elaborately developed every form of vice and immorality, and whose 
power has made their works renowned throughout Europe, and whose 
gifts might well have fitted them to carry their conquests into the 
highest regions of beauty and truth. 
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A Lover's Chought. 


Other love than ours, my own love— 
Weaker, dimmer-sighted, saith 

To its chosen: “Be my one love, 
Mine for ever!—until death.” 

Therefore to my mind it seemeth 
That we have already died, 

And have gone where God’s light gleameth 
Cloudless, on death’s farther side. 


Surely we have lived together 
Even as no mortals live: 

We have seen such goodly weather 
As earth’s summer cannot give ; 

Eden flowers haye bloomed before us; 
Eden fruits for us have grown; 

And, from strange trees bending o’er us, 
Songs have come for us alone. 


We have striven where floods were strongest — 
Cleaved the waters hand in hand; 

We have passed, when nights were longest, 
Through a wan and woful land. 

Poison fruits our lips have tasted ; 
We have drunk the wine of death; 

Poison flowers our hearts have wasted, 
As we breathed their heavy breath. 


Yet do mortals, dwelling near us, 
Count owr loving like their own :— 
How they'd shrink from us and fear us, 

If they knew what we have known! | 
Guard it closely, ne’er discover 

This our secret unto men :— 
That thyself, and I thy lover, 

Have been dead, and live again. 


JANET TUCKEY. 
0 2 
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People. 


Wuen I had my say about “ Things,”* I declined to define the scope 
of my illustrations, and I am not going to be less cautious now that 
I approach the other great class into which (according to my friend 
the Sunday School teacher) all created matter is divided ; i.e. People. 
Nevertheless, as I shrink from inflicting unnecessary pain, I hasten to 
relieve the mind of any reader who may imagine that he has bought, 
as part of the contents of this TzmptE Bar, an Ethnographical essay, 
or a series of character sketches a la Woodin, without the wigs and 
piano, and will state at once what I am not going to write about. 
I am not going to be learned (though, of course, I could be) 
about races of men—black, white, yellow, or red. I am not going 
to twaddle about people I have met, or people who have not met me, 
or people I should like to meet next week. What my People do, 
where they live, what is the degree of their facial angle, how much 
they have a year, how they dress, what are their politics, whether or 
no, they have been vaccinated, or double up their perambulators, 
and to what Church they go—are all matters of the profoundest 
indifference to me just now. My sole business is what they think— 
-or say they think, which comes to the same thing. You know the 
old fable of the chameleon. Well, substitute any ordinary subject 
upon which opinions differ for that curious little reptile, and I will 
find you the People who see it green, blue, black or white, and this, 
whilst viewing it in the selfsame outward light. In the smoking- 
room of your club, at the afternoon teas of your charming little 
friend Mrs. Ondit, in penny chairs in the park, or casting pebbles 
into the sad sea waves—wherever and however half a dozen or more 
are gathered together without anything particular to do, and a topic 
of the day is broached, some one appealed to for the news, or the 
reason why, or for an account of what happened ¢hen, will reply, 
“Well, they say that , recounting what he or she has heard at 
some similar gathering elsewhere. “'They,’—the people who are 
thus quoted, who ‘‘say ——” are my People. I know them well. 
Sometimes I can say to the speaker, “Thou art the man” who says. 
For there are many who mask their own ideas and suspicions, and 
vent their own malice under a—“ they say.” 

“ Quot homines, tot sententie,” wrote the Pagan philosopher. “In 
a multitude of councillors there is wisdom,” was the opinion of one 


* In ‘Temple Bar’ for August, 1873. 
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whom in our early youth we were taught to regard as the wisest of 
men. Was he? I wonder if Solomon ever had a cold in his head, or 
a toothache, or a soft corn, or any one of such minor evils to which 
ordinary flesh is heir; and consulted a multitude of councillors as to 
the remedies he should apply. Was he ever, for example, whilst 
suffering from a cold in the head, counselled to drink hot linseed tea, 
iced water, sweet spirits of nitre, rum and butter, and paregoric elixir, 
as certain cures? Was he ordered to abstain from all liquids? To 
take blue pills, Dover’s powders, Epsom salts, as infallible remedies ? 
To stick a plaster on his back, to stick a plaster on his chest, to stick 
a plaster on the soles of his feet? To be put to bed at once, to go out 
for along walk? To take a hot bath, a cold bath, a Turkish bath, a 
vapour bath, to give up all sorts of bathing ? To wrap himself up in 
warm blankets, to get into wet sheets? To stuff his cold, to starve 
his cold, to be very, very careful about it, not to mind it a bit; and 
soon? King Solomon lived to a good old age (Mr. Thoms will not 
dispute his age, I hope) and this appears to me as conclusive evidence 
that he did not trust his own proverb in this bearing of it. Had he done 
so, he would certainly have scored it out of his works, and substituted 
its profane antithesis—“ too many cooks spoil the broth.” 

So many people, so many opinions. What is an opinion? Says 
my dictionary, it is “ the judgment which the mind forms of any pro- 
position, statement, theory, or event, the truth or falsehood of which 
is supported by a degree of evidence that renders it probable, but 
does not produce absolute knowledge or certainty.” The opinions of 
my People are not so qualified. They are the voice of the oracle, my 
People do not preface their judgments by an “I think,” or “ It seems 
that,” or “I suppose.” They rap them out as propositions which 
admit of no denial. Let me give an example. 

H.M.S. Thunderbomb is visiting some far distant port (say in a 
South American Republic), and her gallant commander having gone 
ashore in plain clothes, is stopped, his snuff-box is examined by the 
Custom House authorities, and part of its contents abstracted. He 
demands an apology, and the restoration of his property under a 
salute. In reply, the Customs’ law, requiring all boxes to be searched, 
is quoted, and he is told that the honour of the government does 
not permit if to conform with his request. He observes that a gen- 
tleman’s-snuff box is not “abox” within the meaning of that 
ordinance, and throws out terrible, because vague, threats “of further 
proceedings” next day, if the insult to his flag be not atoned for. 
He takes possession of a barge or two as a material guarantee; and, 
of course, has his way. There is no dispute as to the facts, the cor- 
respondence speaks for itself: yet I can put my hand upon two People 
who will take a diametrically opposite view of the transaction. The 
one will thump his stick upon the floor and shout, “D plucky 
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thing, sir. Serve ’em right. Man ought to get his C.B.” The 
other will assume a pensive expression, and sigh, “ For this the people 
are taxed! That captain should be dismissed the service.” The 
first person is General Sir Hercules Blathers; the second, Mr. Shoddy 
Mildew of Manchester. It is no use suggesting to the General that 
there is no honour or glory to be got out of such affairs. It is no 
use telling Mr. Mildew than an} unredressed insult is an absolute 
danger in that part of the world. Birth, training, and occupations, 
and surroundings have warped the two minds in contrary directions. 
The‘ two pair of eyes see black and white respectively. The people 
both have their good points. They are both useful men in their 
way, but the soldier holds the trader to be an“ infernal cad ;” and 
the trader holds that all soldiers are arrogant simpletons. Sir 
Hercules has his following, and Mr. Mildew his. Take another 
(supposititious) case. We have a “little war” with the Anthropophagi 
in the Mountains of the Moon. The enemy has fallen upon our 
colonists and killed men, women, and children, wholesale ; with 
weapons and ammunition supplied by Mildew and Company, who, 
when the case gets into the papers, are “at a loss to conceive what 
objection can be raised against a transaction which was purely mer- 
cantile.” On the other hand, the entire Blathers’ set declare loudly 
that the exporters ought to be hanged! ‘Well, we send out an ex- 
pedition and get the better of our foes. There is some rough work 
amongst the Anthropophagi, and a good many heads grow no longer 
“beneath their shoulders” or anywhere else. The Blathers are 
only sorry that the whole lot were not wiped out, and Mildew, 
M.P., gives notice that he will ask the honourable gentleman, 
the Minister at War, if it be true, as reported, that four villages of 
that interesting tribe, the Anthropophagi,' had been burned by 
order of General Blathers? and if so, what steps had been , taken 
by Her Majesty’s government to disapprove of that officer’s proceed- 
ings.” ‘ 

Years ago there was a road in one of the parks, which was closed 
to the public; there was a policeman set to enforce this order, and 
there was a colonel in the guards, who, like the naughty boy of the 
story, “didn’t care.” An unpleasantness took place between those 
officers, which resulted in an interview with the presiding Magistrate 
at: Marlborough Street, which again resulted in the retirement of the 
guardsman for fourteen days to the House of Correction. Young as I 
was, I took delight in going about and hearing what “ they.” (my People) 
said about it. I knew exactly where to go and hear that the 
Magistrate was to be removed from the bench, for passing s0 
monstrous a sentence. I could spot my man who vould boil over 
with fury at the idea that the prisoner was not to have his hair 
cropped, and be sent upon the treadmill in a yellow jacket. He was 
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not sentenced to hard labour, but that did not matter. He saat to 
have been—so “they said.” 

In the fable of the chameleon before mentioned, the traveller whs 
saw that hideous little reptile beneath green leaves—saw him green. 
The one who saw him under a blue sky—saw him blue. The umpire 
took stock of him by night, and found him black; and when he was 
shaken of a white boy—white he was. The disputants, as he told 
them, when “first the creature found a tongue,” were all right and 
all wrong. Their fault was that, being right under one set of 
circumstances, they would not admit that anyone who differed from 
them could be right under another. But suppose that they all three 
had found him (say) beneath green leaves, and that one said he was 
red and the other blue and the third orange, and stuck to it—what 
then? In that case we should have to conclude that they wanted to 
quarrel, or else that they wore red, blue, and orange spectacles 
respectively. 

My People all wear coloured spectacles on their minds’ eyes. The 
glasses get tinted gradually and (like the chameleon) take the hue of 
their surroundings—only they keep it. For example, Sir Hercules 
Blathers puts on rose-coloured glasses, and Mr. Mildew, black, when 
the conduct of any gentleman wearing Her Majesty's uniform is in 
question. Let the subject turn upon some matter of trade, and they 
unconsciously change about, and what is “a mere matter of business” 
for one, becomes an “ infernal piece of rascality ” for the other. Mildew 
is au fond an upright anda generous man. Like George Washington, 
he could not tell a lie—out of business. With his peculiar spectacles 
on his nose, he sees no harm in executing that order of Seiores 
Robotodos i Meutiras of South America for goods to be marked with 
lying labels. He,would not impute improper motives to a Trades’ 
Union secretary, or publicly declare that a factory hand was incom- 
petent. That would be unfair; but for a colonial governor, or a 
minister, he has no compunction, and will hang the most serious 
accusations upon data which—without his spectacles—he would see 
were frivolous and untrustworthy. 

The calm unconscious manner in which highly-bred people do 
mean things; religious people, dishonest things; and people who 
pride themselves upon a reputation for frankness, tricky things—is 
only to be accounted for by the wearing of spectacles upon the mind’s 
eyes. The grande dame in Punch who gave the waiter a halfpenny, 
and when the man declined the largess, said “how nice! they don’t 
take presents,” is no caricature. She has the potatoes weighed out to 
her servants, and cheats at elections of orphans at the Charitable 
Institutions which she patronises. Her brother, the Dean, dabbles in 
stocks and shares upon the “heads I win, tails you lose” principle, 
and with the utmost placidity does things which would shame a 
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does not really know she is mean, and her very reverend relative is not 
really conscious of dishonesty. It is all the fault of the spectacles. 

The subjects upon which people cannot agree, because they wear 
differently coloured spectacles, are too numerous to mention here ; but 
one or two may be mentioned. Take, for example, duelling. In the 
sender of a challenge, the ordinary Englishman sees a fool, and in 
the refusal of one, the ordinary Frenchman sees a poltroon. The law 
of either country forbids the practice. Religion and logic agree in 
denouncing it. Nothing remains upon which to hang an argument, 
except an idea called honour, upon the size, shape, and colour of 
which it is impossible to agree, because the spectacles worn reflect 
it differently. What the people whodo not wear spectacles see under 
this head, forms’no part of my subject. Suicide is another instance. 
Religion, law, logic, are again all on one side (except in Japan) but 
looking through average French spectacles it is both honourable and 
brave for a man who cannot pay his debts to blow out his brains. 

National character, temperament, and public opinion colour the 
glasses in these cases, but there are plenty of others in which French- 
men cannot agree with Frenchmen, or Englishmen with Englishmen, 
simply because of the spectacles they affect. I met a person lately 
who denounced all engaged in a raffle for a charitable purpose, as 
gamblers, and warmly declared that the goodness of the object was 
no palliation of the sin of staking money upon a chance. Some one 
asked him if he had insured his life, and he could not be brought to 
see what that had to do with it! 

If people could only exchange these spectacles we should all agree 
—to differ : “ Ah, yes, exactly! I see now what you saw,” would be the 
explanation, but, unfortunately, we cannot do so. It is more than 
many of us will do, to admit that our glasses are tinted at all. It is 
the other man who will not leave off his yellow or his rose-colour, and 
is so confoundedly obstinate. 

The material spectacle is worn more and more as we grow old— 
the moral glasses, less and less. Young people wear the highest 
numbers. Sea-spray and change of air are wonderful. strengtheners 
of the mind’s eye, and the western shores of the Atlantic provide 
excellent washing places for coloured specs. But every one cannot 
travel so far, and for those who must stay at home, a mixture con- 
taining equal parts of charity and diffidence rubbed on the glasses 
now and then will be found to clear and improve the view. 
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Hed Indiana. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 





Tre Story oF THE NAVAJOS AND THE Daxcine Gop. 


I wave often observed that the educated European or American 
commonly believe that men of the lower races, such as Red Indians, 
Gipsies, or Chinese, think and feel like himself, and have the same 
perceptions and moral nature, or rather that they are simply what he 
would be were he as ignorant as they. This radical error continually 
manifests itself in literature and art. It was shown not long ago at 
an exhibition in London, in three large, very well executed pictures 
representing gipsy life, in which there was not a single real gipsy 
face. The complexions of the figures were certainly dark and their 
eyes and hair black, but the indefinable and peculiar expression of the 
Romany, which never becomes apparent until after much familiarity 
with the people, was utterly wanting. It may be that they were all 
portraits of real gipsies—perhaps good ones—but the artist had 
missed that which Moreland never missed in Christians, Gipsies, or 
cattlh—I mean the reality. I know of nothing so rare as a poem or 
novel in which the low castes of other races are anything but mere 
lay figures, and in this respect some of the greatest writers are the 
greatest sinners. It is possible that by the time the last brown or 
red man disappears, some poet may penetrate the secret of his mind. 
I am less apprehensive as regards the Chinese. From present 
appearances it would seem as if the opportunities of studying him 
will not immediately disappear. 

I hope however to be able to set forth one minor peculiarity in the 
religious nature of the Red Indian, which has so far escaped comment, 
in a story which is perfectly true, and for which I am indebted to one 
of the most distinguished Indian fighting generals in the United 
States. ‘lhe characteristic to which I refer is that when a wonder, a 
miracle, or any great and striking event, deed, or association is connected 
with anything or anybody, subsequent knowledge of the method ox 
device by which it was effected does not destroy in an Indian the 
sense of dignity or holiness which it at first inspired. If an English 
child were to be taken in by the miracle of the liquefaction of the 
blood of Saint Januarius, the explanation of “ how it is done” would 
go far to make him discredit the whole array of modern religious 
“wonder-works.” But a lted Indian’s first instinctive idea would be 
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that no man could evcr have found out such a clever trick unless 
the Manitou or Great Spirit had put it into his head; he would be 
more awed than ever, and the latter end of that man would be worse 
than the first. 

Some years before the Great War of the Emancipation, the United 
States and General Sharpeye, who was in command in the south-west, 
found themselves very nearly involved in a war with the Marajos or 
Knife Indians—and the difficulty promised to become as extensive as 
to time as expensive in money. Out of Turkey and China the 
most unmitigated scoundrels on the face of the earth are those 
wretches who fatten at Washington, cr through their agents every- 
where, on Indian wars, treaties, and the contracts resulting from 
them. And as American history indicates that to defraud Winnebago 
warriors and white soldiers does not prevent an unprincipled ad- 
venturer from attaining high political position, but rather advances 
him, the calling of Indian agent is accordingly sought for by enter- 
prising men, whose grand totem is the Golden Eagle. This tribe, who 
had by cheating the Navajos driven them to revolt, were now rejoicing 
at the prospect of several hundreds of thousands of dollars being laid 
out on a,war,—to which there would be the contingent margin of 
several millions as their own peculiar profit. 

General Sharpeye, as a patriotic American, and a sensible gentle- 
man, could, however, see no advantage either to his country or to 
himself in such a war, and resolutely set his face against it. He 
detested the entire race of Indian agents, and that so bitterly, that it 
was reported he had been heard in a confidential grand talk with 
Roaring Storm and Big Hell Cat, to intimate that if they would in 
future confine the custom of burning prisoners at the stake to the 
gentlemen commissioned by Uncle Sam to conduct the annual payments, 
he, for his part, would be only too glad to make a favourable return to 
the great father at Washington as to their general good conduct and 
morality. 

The war had begun, and now went on in a weary dreary way, as 
such struggles always do at first in a frontier country where thexe 
are a few troops in a fort, and outside a numerous savage skirmishing 
enemy which always fights in detail. One day a ranch would be 
burned, on another a corral of horses cleared out, and on the third a 
soldier or two be caught up and swept away as in a whirlwind to 
hideous torment and death. Yet through it all, the stout-hearted, 
honourable, brave little General did his best to put the war down and 
prevent his men from increasing its extent. He was annoyed by a 
commission which, in league with the Indian Ring, wanted a war; 
and he bowed them out politely. It was intimated to him in many 
ways that he “ might make a soft thing of it,” which is Anglo-American 
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for feathering his nest, and he replied that he preferred to sleep hard 
with a good conscience. He was attacked in Congress as a traitor 
beyond parallel, and “the gentleman from Pennsylvania” informed 
his awe-struck colleagues, that this reprobate onion peeling, which 
called itself a General, equalled Barabbas, Judas, and all the other 
asses of antiquity in stupid villainy, and surpassed Caractacus, Bacchus, 
Germanicus, Britannicus, and all the other celebrated cusses, in pure 
cussedness. This speech went into all the newspapers,—of which the 
General received three hundred marked copies by one mail. But he 
did not falter in his duty, and he found the journals extremely 
useful to paper the walls and ceiling of his rooms. When two 
or three rattlesnakes got into the sides and roof, and he could 
hear them crawling about, he congratulated himself that they couldn’t 
get through the paper —“that speech would be sure to poison 
them.” 

One day a scouting party caught a young Navajos brave. He had 
given them a splendid chase and fought well, and the band, when they 
brought him in, were loud in their praise of his pluck. “ He isa 
game bird—you bet,” said the Corporal. The General looked at his 
prize, and, at a glance, perceived two things—firstly, that the young 
red man was one of the wildest description, who had in all probability 
never had any intercourse with white men; and, secondly, that he was 
firmly impressed with the idea that he would shortly be tied to the 
stake, and roasted, or otherwise be happily despatched to those 
hunting grounds, two outlines of which are dimly perceptible in the 
rosy gleams and purple shadows of the land of light which appear 
above the sinking sun. 

But the brave was disappointed, and his début as the singer of his 
own death-song was unavoidably postponed, for the General simply 
ordered him to be confined, and treated with the utmost kindness. 
The execution of this sentence was confided to Lieutenant Brown, a 
gentleman remarkably well qualified in many respects to wind his way 
into the Indian heart, The Corporal said of his superior officers, that 
what Lieutenant Brown didn’t know about an Injun wasn’t worth 
knowing, while, as for General Sharpeye, if there was anything he 
didn’t know, he could always remember it in two seconds. On this 
occasion, as the captive was conveyed to the bull-pen, or guard-room, 
the Corporal was heard to remark gently: “Go in, Lemons, go in! 
When the General is one half of a pair of squeezers, and Lieutenant 
Brown the other, fruit like you ain’t got no chance.” Whence it 
resulted that the prisoner from that hour was known in the fort, not 
by his own poetical name of the Dancing Owl, but by the more 
civilised sobriquet of ‘ Lemons.” 

When the Lieutenant, on the next day, visited the prisoner, he 
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observed that the Indian had not tasted the food which had been 
given to him. The belief in a death by torture had passed away, 
and resolved itself partly into the opinion that he was to be poisoned, 
and partly into a grim determination to starve himself to death. The 
officer, with ready intuition, seized on the whole state of the case. 
Should he taste the food himself? he might, it is true, convince the 
Indian it was wholesome; but this would also shame him, and render 
him more morose. In an instant, the Lieutenant determined what to 
do. Among other accomplishments, he was an admirable proficient 
in legerdemain, now known in performing circles by its more ancient 
Indian title of “hankey-pankey.” There were few tricks with 
which he was not familiar,“and long practise had given him a 
dexterity at “ palming,” such as few amateurs attain. How to do it 
was at once clear to him, and he disappeared from the prison, to 
which, however, he returned in an hour's time; and, sitting down, 
addresed the unfortunate Lemons: 

“My brother does not eat,” he remarked, not in good Navajo, but 
in the dialect of a neighbouing race, which he spoke with tolerable ease. 

There was no answer beyond a defiant “ Hu’gh,” which sounded 
like an abridgment of the projected death-song. As this was what 
the visitor expected, it did not disconcert him. Drawing from his 
pocket a small scarlet bag he remarked : 

“Such food as that is not fit for a great brave like my brother. 
He shall eat, as I eat, that which comes from the Great Spirit.” 

Saying this he beat the bag several times, to indicate that it was 
perfectly empty, and holding it out inquired: 

“Does the Dancing Owl believe that there is nothing in it?” 

The Dancing Owl fixed upon the bag so long, and so penetrating 
a stare, that it amounted to a reverie. Finally, and with the air of a 


man who was playing a desperate game of life, he assented to the 
fact that the bag was empty. 


** Then let my brother behold. One—-two—three !” 

To the amazement of the Indian, there rolled from the bag, one, 
two, and three eggs. He did not manifest any astonishment; it 
was the absence of any such manifestation which indicated to the 
experienced Lieutenant the sensation which he had caused. He 
replaced the eggs in the bag. and gave it to Dancing Owl. But 
when the latter looked for them, they were gone. 

“Never mind, J will find them,” cried the Lieutenant cheerily. 
“The Great Spirit will not leave his children hungry. Ha! here 
they are!” 

And to the undisguised amazement of the savage, he now took the 

eggs in succession from his own nose. 


With great solemnity, he next brought from the bag an antelope 
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steak, nicely cooked, a pone of Indian corn bread, and a handful of 
grijoles. 

“My brother is a great medicine man,” finally exclaimed the 
vanquished savage; “ but,” he added simply, “I, too, have seen the 
medicine man of our tribe bring buffalo meat out of the ground, and 
pull a jack-rabbit out of his own back.” 

“The devil you have,” thought Lieutenant Brown, though he said 
nothing. He did not know that in the Chippeway legends, Mano- 
bozho is said by prayer and penance to have evolved raccoons for 
food out of himself. But he did know that he had gained his point, 
and when he began, as it were, inadvertently to nibble at a pone, the 
Indian attacked the supper with incredible appetite. He ate up the 
meat ; he finished the bread and beans, and, when all was gone, 
remarked incidentally, that it was the first food he had tasted for 
four days, with the exception of a leathern strap and a horned 
frog. 

Next to whisky, there is nothing that an Indian loves like sugar. 
And when the Lieutenant had produced from his magic bag a handful 
of this ravishing delicacy, the Dancing Owl was thoroughly melted. 
Seeing him in this mood, the Lieutenant brought out a thimble and 
diminutive balls, with which he exhibited a holy miracle, taught 
especially by the Great Spirit to only a few of the elect, and in which 
the balls disappeared unexpectedly, being conveyed away by invisible 
spirits. The next performances, also represented as being of a strictly 
sacred character, were executed by means of a purse, into which two 
half-dollars were dropped, but which proved empty when opened, 
and, finally, 2 grand religious display of three-card monte, in which 
the Lieutenant was a first-class proficient. 

The effect of all these ceremonies upon the Indian was evidently 
remarkable, and he again expressed with solemn sincerity his belief 
that the Lieutenant was a very great medicine-man. He somewhat 
puzzled his entertainer by indicating that he had seen through one 
or two of his tricks, and yet manifesting as much awe as ever at the | 
power which enabled him to master them. It came out in time that 
Lemons himself had once been in training for a medicine man; but 
this, far from diminishing his respect for the art of prestidigitation, 
had associated it in his mind with all that was sacred and venerable, 
so that slipping in an extra one, appeared to have on him all the effect 
of a prayer, while the patent-safe game, by which so many unwary 
rustics have been relieved of their spare change, moved him as 
others are moved by a thrilling sermon. The Lieutenant, observing 
this religious tendency in the captive, and wishing to give Lemons a 
high opinion of white men’s powers, assured him that all he could 
do was as nothing compared to the feats of which General Sharpeye 
was capable; and that the latter was so great a medicine, as to really 
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deal with gods and spirits, of which he had not less than two dozen 
of all sizes and powers at his absolute command. 

When the General learned that he had been represented as a grand 
sorcerer, he laughed; and then, quick as a steel trap, after the 
customary pause of two seconds, in which he was wont to see his way 
through any emergency, laughed again, and remarked : 

“ All right. Bring out your Indian. Tell him that to-morrow I 
will show him a god—a live one—first-class.” 

The associations of jugglery with religion had suddenly suggested 
to the General a very neat little ocular delusion. In unpacking a 
trunk that morning, he had found that he had by accident brought 
from the East a toy which should have remained in the hands of his 
children. This was a large French dancing marionette, a fantoccini- 
puppet, such as is made to extend its spiral wire neck till it resembles 
a giraffe, to lengthen its limbs, roll its eyes and imitate the most 
extravagant feats of acrobats and contortionists. This was declared on 
due inspection to be just the thing to pass for a god according to 
the Navajo theology, and with a few touches of Indian ink and gold 
powder, Lieutenant Brown succeeded in imparting to its countenance 
an indescribably unearthly and dreadful expression. “It would pass,” 
said the Lieutenant, as he reviewed his work with complacency, 
“for a boss nightmare.” 

When all was ready, the Indian was escorted with great ceremony 
into a darkened room, which was gradually illuminated by several 
cups of burning whisky and salt, casting a strange and spectral light. 
He was seated in a chair, before him was a little theatre. Slowly 
and softly strange music began to sound—it was a concertina skilfully 
played by one of the officers behind a curtain—and while Lemons was 
wrapt in the new sensations thus excited, the curtain rose, and the 
Dancing God appeared. The instant that it began to leap, the 
General observed on the face of the Indian a most peculiar, though 
instantaneous, expression. He was wont to say in after years that 
the whole story of the war turned upon that glance. Quick and 
shrewd in reading the Indian countenance, he felt that he had un- 
wittingly touched upon some extraordinary mystery. It was not a 
look of mere amazement, it was rather that of awe at recognition of 
some deep secret already known to the beholder. 

And it was indeed a strange secret which had been touched on in 
the captives memory. For by a most wonderful coincidence it 
chanced that there was current among the Navajos a legend that 
they could never be conquered until there should come against them 
an enemy bringing the Dancing God. This, it would appear, for the 
story was never clearly explained, was regarded by the Indians as 
their own guardian spirit of safety, which had, at some remote time, 
been taken away from them by a more powerful medicine than 
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theirs, and which, could it only be recovered, would prove a per- 
manent Palladium. 

The Indian watched with intense care every movement of the 
puppet. But the feats which would have caused roars of laughter 
among civilized children only filled this child of the war chase and 
death-fire with unutterable awe. He was evidently taking notes 
with greatcare. After the performance was at an end, it was judged 
advisable to present him with a good horse, wrap him in a superb 
blanket, load him with gifts, and expose him on the prairie, with the 
solemn assurance that if any of his tribe should ever be caught 
about the fort they might all confidently expect to be served in the 
same way. 

The first act of Dancing Owl on arriving home was to convene a 
grand council, at which he faithfully narrated all that he had seen at 
the fort. It might be supposed that after all he had suffered in 
anticipation, and after all he had witnessed, the returned captive 
would have been cordially welcome. Such was not the reception 
accorded to him. It was, on the contrary, intensely hostile, and the 
majority of those present at once clamoured for his immediate 
execution. For it was shrewdly conjectured by all the chiefs that 
the whole story of the Dancing God was a mere fable, fabricated to 
meet the prophecy, and that Dancing Owl had been bribed to tell it 
to his people. The proofs of this were evident in the horse, the 
blanket, and the many other gifts which he had received. “For,” as 
one old chief explained at great length; “why should the long 
knives give him all these riches, if not for some service? Why had 
they not at once roasted him? And if more proof were needed, was 
it not to be found in the incredible lies which the returned captive had 
told as to pens and cups, cards and eggs, none of which were worthy 
an instant’s notice.” In short, everything looking well nigh as 
black as possible for Dancing Owl, when the tide was suddenly 
turned by his old preceptor, the head medicine-man, who, being by 
far the shrewdest man in the nation, not only divined that the Owl 
had spoken truth, but that the discovery of the fact would re- 
dound greatly to his own sagacity. He alone did not disbelieve in 
the tricks, having a very respectable private repertory of the same 
sort, while the account of the Dancing God had filled him with 
intense professional admiration. He therefore suggested that before 
killing the Dancing Owl, it would be just as well for the tribe to 
satisfy themselves personally, through a deputation, whether the 
Dancing God really existed. If they could get a sight of it, the 
captive should be of course set free, and if not, there would be plenty 
of time in which to execute him after their return. He concluded by 
offering his own services as a leader of the proposed delegation. 

The justice as well as wisdom of this proposition was assented to 
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almost unanimously, and General Sharpeye, two days after, was 
delighted to hear that the chiefs of the Navajos requested an interview 
with him. It was accorded, and he was a little surprised, when it 
approached, at its magnitude, its solemnity, and the extraordinary 
pains which had evidently been taken to render it as imposing as 
possible. When the grand talk was held, it came out after much 
preliminary poetry, that the object of the deputation was not to 
solicit peace, but a sight of the Dancing God. 

“ That's it—is it?”—said the General to Lieutenant Brown. “I 
knew it, the instant I saw that fellow’s eyes snap. I tell you, 
Lieutenant, there is a deep mystery here, and we must work the 
oracle with care. Tell ’em to wait three days for an answer—and don’t 
forget to treat them well. Give them all they can eat and show them 
some tricks.” 

By the third day the Navajos elders were convinced that Lieu- 
tenant Brown was a great medicine, and no one was more fervent in 
his praise than the great medicine-man himself. Between those 
artists the subtle freemasonry of the craft soon established iteelf, and 
as neither betrayed the other, the deputation were soon reduced by 
the two to an unparalleled state of blind-credulity and amazement. 
But when it came to the rope tricks, the being shot at, the cutting off 
one’s own head, the Sphinx, and a first-class magic lantern, nothing 
could describe the impressions produced. At the end of the third day 
the deputation was informed that the Dancing God had been spoken 
to, but that his face was dark, and they must wait ten days more 
before he would be seen. He was angry with his red children for 
making war. But on the tenth day they were duly received with 
great honour. The darkened room was ornamented with flowers ; 
burning pastilles diffused a delicious odour, and everything had been 
done, so far as Lieutenant Brown knew how to do it, to promote 
delusion. When the Dancing God really appeared and actually 
performed, it was to such a deeply-moved audience as no prima donna 
ever beheld. A peace was speedily concluded, but, on one condition ; 
that General Sharpeye should remain for the term of his natural life 
in the Navajo country, and that he should guard with the utmost care 
his Dancing God. ‘This was cheerfully assented to, and for a long time 
the terms were strictly carried out, and there was peace in the land. 

But it came to pass, after many days, that General Sharpeye longed 
to visit his home and family, and obtained a six months’ leave to do so. 
He hoped to slip off quietly, and return before the Navajos would 
observe his departure. In this hope he was much deceived. The 
great national weasel was not to be caught asleep. Little did the 
General know how the grand Palladium of the Navajos was watched by 
night and by day,.and how everything relating to its safety or to his 
own was reported to the Grand Council. In fact, it had begun to 
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appear that from the day of the treaty the General bore a charmed life. 
If a buffalo bull turned at bay on him in a hunt, some dark and my- 
sterious form was sure to dash headlong as it were from the earth into 
the ray, and send an arrow through and through the infuriated brute, 
and it was reported that once, when the General had a slight cold, 
the entire Navajo nation went into charcoal, and were on the point of 
killing all their horses—a deed only averted by the happy and timely 
interference of Lieutenant Brown, who suggested that a white man’s 
medicine differed materially from theirs, and that the proper way to 
conduct the sacrifice would be to pick out and send a dozen or two of 
the best animals to the keeper of the Dancing God. As this advice 
was cordially approved of by their own medicine-man, it was, of course, 
cheerfully taken ‘and at once acted on. 

But now a storm was approaching, and the first indication of it was 
the assurance through Lemons that if the General departed with the 
Dancing God, his absence would be the signal for such a war as had 
never before been waged by the Navajo nation. Of this there could 
be no doubt. But as the Dancing God, and not the General himself, 
was the real object of reverence, and the actual pledge of peace,. the 
guardian of the treasure, aided by Lieutenant Brown, soon hit upon 
an expedient for quieting the alarmed Indians. 

There lived in the vicinity a small branch of the Pimotribe. These 
people, like the Pueblos, retain many traces of their old Mexican 
origin, and indicate it in a curious semi-civilization. Their houses 
and villages are of a superior description, and they excel in weaving 
and in making pottery. A Catholic priest had once found his way 
among them, and easily induced them to become Christians and build 
a chapel. He, poor man, had unfortunately been killed, or otherwise 
removed during a war, but the Pimos still adhered stoutly to their 
chapel, and to what they could recollect of their religion. This had 
become a very singular faith, its principal tenet being that so long as 
the chapel stood in safety their crops would flourish, and that the 
grand buffalo hunt depended on having a priest regularly employed 
to insure its success. The rites and tenets were partly adapted from 
the Old Mexican religion, partly from the Christian, and were 
eminently fitted to bewilder an ethnologist. The incumbent who held 
this singular cure of souls was a half Indian, half Mexican, and entire 
vagabond, who had in some way ordained himself into this easy way 
of getting a living. It was proposed in solemn convention of both 
tribes that the Dancing God should be safely deposited in this chapel, 
to share in the worships, and be carefully tended by the Pimos, who 
were on no account to neglect such sacrifices and ceremonies as it 
night be judged agreeable to him. 

To this opinion there was but one dissenting voice—that of Jose 


Maria Itzlitiputzlititl, the padre of the chapel, who mildly protested 
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that the Dancing God did not, to the best of his knowledge, belong to 
the Christian religion. He might, he admitted, be mistaken in this— 
perhaps some of the better informed who were present would kindly 
enlighten him. In any case, he hoped that his friends the Navajos 
would consider the extra expense and care to which the Pimos would 
be subjected by this addition to their Pantheon. 

This was answered by the Great Medicine-Man of the Navajos, 
with incredible dignity, in a speech of great length. His very act of 
rising was so prolonged, and so grandly graceful, as to suggest that 
what was to come would be polite, yet overwhelming. He began by: 
complimenting the priest on the success which had attended his efforts 
as medicine-man, of which profession he himself was, as everybody 
knew, the greatest living member. And, as omniscience was one of 
his least accomplishments, he was delighted at being able to answer 
his humble colleague to his own entire satisfaction. The question was, 
did the white man’s medicine include a Dancing God, when they all 
knew that here was the real Dancing God himself, well known in 
ancient prophecy, given to them by the white man. But, waiving all 
such points, he, for his part, would suggest that the best way to test a 
buffalo robe was to wear it. Let the Dancing God be deposited in. 
the Pimo medicine lodge, and if he did not wear well, then let him be 
turned out. He regretted, however, his brother’s ignorance of his 
own medicine, and intimated that, if any further and similar blunders 
should be committed, he himself might be under the necessity of 
assuming the functions of pastor among the Pimos, in a manner more 
in accordance with the true spirit of Christianity—in which case his 
first step would of course be to take his, the padre’s, scalp. 

It is needless to say that this talk settled the question. The 
Dancing God was borne in a very magnificent procession to his new 
home, where he remained until recently, and where, for aught I know, 
he still receives great honours. It may be remarked, in conclusion, 
that an examination of the puppet, and a discovery of the wires by 
which he was worked, did not in the least detract from the awe with 
which he was regarded. It was all “ medicine,” and all in accordance 
with what was once told me by a Mr. Ross who had been for twenty- 
five years a trader in the far west. One day he found among his 
stores a common German toy mask. Putting it on he at once stirred 
up a great excitement among a tribe of Indians, which was not 
diminished by his showing it to them and explaining its manufacture. 
Every time it was replaced, there was the same outcry. It was a 
great medicine, and the first effect was everything—the means by 
which it was produced, nothing. Is it a knowledge of this and other 
mental idiosyncracies which produces the remark so often heard among 
the aborigines, that Indians’ ways are not white men’s ways, nor 
Indian heart white man’s heart. 
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Half Confessions. 


Who it is I met at eve, 
With winsome face and simple dress, 
Who it is I'd never leave, 


I will. not tell, but you may guess. 


Who it is that whispers low, 
With glances shy that look a yes, 
Who it is’ that says not no, 
I will not tell, but you may guess. 


Who it is with blushing cheek 
And tell-tale eyes that still confess 

Love for me she will not speak, 
I will not tell, but you may guess. 


Who it is that lets me kiss 

Her snow-drop hand, her golden tress, 
Who it is makes all my bliss, 

I will not tell, but you may guess. 


Who it is will be my wife 
When once I win her word to bless, 
Who'll be mine, my own for life, 
I will not tell, but you may guess. 


Mary Cowpen CLARKE. 


r2 
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Vittoria Contarini ; or, Love, the Craitor. 


Cuapter YI. 
WHAT SHE WROTE, AND WHAT HE READ. 


Pierro had astutely believed that the letter bearing the impression of 
Baron Falkenberg’s seal would have been promptly conveyed to the 
police bureau—but the spy employed was not a man of quick percep- 
tion, he had, moreover, been once snubbingly informed, by a petulant 
superior officer, as a reward for an act of trop de zéle, that he was not 
paid for thinking ; thenceforward he had sulkily forsworn thought, 
and stuck to the letter of his instructions. He had been instructed to 
wait for a seal ring, and come what might, for a seal ring he did 
stolidly determine to wait. However, as there was manifest profit to 
be made out of the delivery of a letter: from a Venetian lady to an 
Austrian Colonel, the note was duly despatched to its destination by 
the hand ofa friendly comrade, but with regard to Grimani’s scheme for 
his own detection, Falkenberg waited impatiently for his ring, the spy 
waited impatiently for Pietro’s signal, and Pietro, shivering with fear 
and cold, waited impatiently for deliverance from a dank and dark cell 
covered by a neatly fitting stone slab. But although plots failed, 
the Colonel received his note safely, and paid handsomely for the 
delivery. 

If the recollection of his countenance was impressed upon Vittoria’s 
memory—the recollection of her beauty and grandeur of aspect was 
equally impressed upon his. Her recollection, however, was only vivid 
because it was associated with the thought of devotion and self- 
sacrifice, because the face of her memory bore the impress of a noble 
heart. But what mattered a woman's heart or soul to him? a woman’s 
beauty was all he cared for. Still there was undoubtedly fresh zest 
in the thought that this Venetian girl, even as a suppliant, with her 
fair fame and honour wholly at his mercy, had dealt with him as no 
woman with the vantage ground on her own side had ever dealt 
before. She had clasped his hand and kissed it with fervour, she 
had clung to him with almost convulsive grasp,—but a strange spell 
seemed to clothe her with protection; the further she advanced 
in her fearless freedom, the further back did he feel constrained 
to retire. Of course he was ignorant of the full force of the motives 
by which she was actuated—but this ignorance only served to increase 
his marvel, and the more he thought the matter over, the more per- 
plexed did he become. He fondly believed that he had succeeded in 
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summing up the character of women into two or three convenient 
cynical aphorisms, and behold this Venetian girl afforded new ex- 
periences which declined to dovetail with the old definitions. A good 
deal of mental distress always arises when an old faith is shaken, 
when a dawning sense of fallibility shakes the old pride of infallibility. 
He smoked vigorously, but this aid to logic did not help to repair 
his shattered theories—he knew he might calculate upon her writing 
to him, and if the old foundations of his philosophy had not been 
rudely disturbed, he could have anticipated if not the very words, at 
least the purport of the expected letter. 

His wound in the arm was not very painful, stiff rather than painful 
—he was a consummate master of his weapon, and it was as easy for 
him to receive Marco’s thrust at a given point, as it would have been 
to have wounded Marco—he had certainly not miscalculated the value 
of this wound in the eyes of the woman he sought to win. 

The letter arrived—his heart beat with curiosity and interest. 
Little witting the significance of the seal, he tore open the envelope 
and anxiously scanned the contents. He could scarcely resist laugh- 
ing—it was the old, old story; his cynical philosophy was reinstated, 
his new doubts entirely dissipated—behold, he had conquered again 
as he had conquered before—she had been to see him, she had seen 
him, she was vanquished. He had foolishly misconstrued her manner, 
mistaking an idiosyncrasy for a new factor in the philosophy of woman. 
But misconstruction was impossible now,—the letter prayed him to 
pay her a secret visit at nine o’clock in the evening, and then there 
was the postscript which contained the real pith of the letter—‘‘ my 
maid will admit you at the small door on the canal—we shall be 
alone—they will be away at the Café Florian.” Ah, if he could but 
have guessed the trepidation with which those words were penned— 
the desperate fear lest he should hesitate to visit a Venetian house, 
unless his safety was amply assured. Well, the adventure had lost 
half its allurement in his eyes—if it had not been for the triumph of 
winning a Venetian woman in the face of national hatred and deep- 
rooted antipathy—a triumph which no Austrian in the annals of love 
had yet enjoyed—he would have given up the adventure, and Vittoria 
might have waited in vain for the coming of this enfant gité of 
— smiles, as many a woman had been compelled to wait 

fore. 

Whilst he thought of her with light contempt and linked her name 
with degradation, she was praying to Heaven for his life with earnest 
prayer. She had racked her brain to devise some plan‘for his escape 
from the coming carnage—she had prepared a disguise and secreted it 
in her own chamber. There was desperate risk in all this—but 
beyond the risk there was something still more terrible—shame and 
humiliation. She had been forced to make her own waiting woman & 
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confidant. Not a confidant in the truth—to have revealed the truth 
with all its generous and noble intention to this woman, would have 
been to endanger not only the life of father and brother, but the very 
success of the plot. It was a confidence necessarily involving a 
declaration of infamy—the words were wrung out of her mouth half 
unawares, their full purport was only revealed to her by the woman’s 
surprised and significant look. ‘ What,” said the woman, “an 
Austrian officer conveyed secretly into the house, and she was to 
watch lest they should be disturbed.” Vittoria beheld with sickening 
feeling the damning inference written in the woman’s face—the 
woman’s smile growing into a hideous leer—and the blood of out- 
raged modesty mantled her face, and shuddering with a supreme 
sense of shame, her lips sealed against all power of refutation, she 
well-nigh faltered in her generous project. But her innocence and 
her purity upheld her,—in her own conscience she stood acquitted of 
all evil, and the generosity of her heart rebuked her that in the fear 
-of false shame she should allow the man who had risked his life for 
her sake to be cruelly murdered. So she silently accepted the impu- 
tation of disgrace, and delivered over her fair fame to the woman to 
deal with scornfully, and she bought the woman’s fidelity by the gift 
of the few jewels she possessed. Thus on the very day which should 
have been the triumph of her life, when pride, and honour, and 
patriotism should have upheld her in a glorious struggle for Venetian 
freedom, that day was a day of shame and humiliation and self- 
sacrifice, and this sore abasement was endured for the sake of a man 
who was lolling at his ease and, amid whiffs of smoke and cynical 
thoughts, triumphantly exulting in the thought of her degradation. 


Cuapter VII. 


GRIMANI FORGETS VENICE. 


Ir was Grimani’s purpose not to lose sight of Falkenberg until he 
had seen him fully installed in his duties of host at the Café Quadri. 
There was a certain inconvenience in this course, inasmuch as Grimani’s 
presence was required at fifty other points of difficulty, still the 
paramount necessity of watching Falkenberg’s movements outweighed 
every other consideration. So Grimani, in his Franciscan garb, sat, 
as was his wont, in the Baron’s bureau and watched with sarcastic 
exultation the irritation and petulance of his Austrian employer. 
Falkenberg’s anxiety would not allow of his sitting, he paced up and 
down the chamber with a nervous hurried step ; there was something 
particularly fascinating to Grimani in the thought that he was 
mesensibly leading his antagonist to his doom,—that the required 
signal lay safely secreted in his own pocket, within a few yards of 
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Falkenberg’s eager clutch. Falkenberg was fast attaining a mood 
with which it was dangerous to trifle—ever and ‘anon he turned 
savagely on Grimani—he was beginning to lose his faith in the new 
spy, and indeed nothing but Grimani’s calm impassioned manner 
prevented him from giving vent to his fury. 

Grimani treated the Austrian as if he had been a fractious child. 

“ Have a little patience, can’t you?—I have sworn, and I swear 
again, that this evening you shall meet Grimani face to face.” 

“You've sworn that fifty times,” was Falkenberg’s rejoinder. 

“Ts the oath broken yet?” asked Grimani calmly. 

“ Has my signet ring arrived—the signal you promised ?” 

“Am I Pietro?” 

“Don’t bandy words with me,” exclaimed |Falkenberg giving way 
at last to his anger. “I begin to suspect your honesty and good 
faith—we two don’t part company until Grimani is secured.” 

“My word on that,” answered Grimani quietly. 

“Your word! I'll have better security,” and Falkenberg struck his 
bell. An usher entered. 

“Let that man be secured—handcuffs!” and Falkenberg pointed 
to Grimani. The usher gave a signal, and two of the secret police 
entered the room. , 

“ Handcuffs!” cried Grimani with a scornful laugh. “ What! 
handcuffs for a man who is forced to cling to you for very life ?” 

“ Handcuffs,” answered Falkenberg, “ because it’s death not life, if 
you are false.” 

“Then handeufis by all means, if you want that assurance,” and 
with an air of bravado Grimani thrust his hands forward to the man 
who approached him, and allowed the irons to be placed on his wrists 
without the slightest resistance. 

“So far good,” continued Falkenberg ; “if we secure Grimani this 
evening, you shall receive the ten thousand florins and my apology, 
—if not, then at twelve o'clock a file of soldiers and death as a spy.” 

“T accept the terms,” answered Grimani, “we shall all find death 
a sure paymaster,” and he threw himself defiantly into a chair. 

Colonel von Stettenheim was announced—he entered the room in 
a bright jaunty manner, he was dressed, as of course the occasion 
required, in full uniform, and right handsome did he look with a 
buoyant smile of triumph lighting up his features. His right arm 
was carried in a sling, but it was evident from the free use he made 
of his arm that the sling was scarcely needful. 

“Delighted to see you,” exclaimed Falkenberg, assuming a cheerful 
air, “punctuality itself. I shall be at your service in a few minutes.” 

“T regret to say, Baron, that I have only kept my engagement to 
break it.” 


“ What's this mystery ?” inquired Falkenberg. 
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“You must excuse my joining your party this evening.” 

“But you were undoubtedly engaged to me, Colonel ?” 

“The fact is,”—said Stettenheim with a smile. 

‘Come, come, no excuses about prior engagements—” 

“T can’t in honour say it was a prior engagement,” rejoined 
Stettenheim significantly. 

“ Well then,” answered Falkent- -g, “you belong to me, I claim 
you against the world.” 

“But not against a lady—I must be frank with you, a lady has 
commanded my presence this evening.” 

“A trifle of that sort to weigh against a supper with good friends ?” 

“ Well Falkenberg, you know I’m not given to bravado, but I will 
boast now,—a Venetian lady has commanded my presence.” 

Grimani was listening intently to the conversation, though to 
outward appearance absorbed in his own thoughts; he started up 
from his chair at Stettenheim’s last words. 

“A Venetian lady command the presence of an Austrian! im- 
possible!” exclaimed Falkenberg. 

“T tell you, the lady is a proud Venetian, and a violent patriot to 
boot,—hates Austria as only women can hate.” 

“A strange story!” muttered Falkenberg incredulously. 

“‘ My word for it,” rejoined Stettenheim. 

“Your word is amply sufficient,” rejoined Falkenberg courteously. 
“But in very faith, Colonel, I should have doubted my own eyes 
even if they had read the invitation.” 

“ Pshaw, I have the note here” and Stettenheim drawing Vittoria’s 
letter from his uniform, waved it with exultation. 

A sickening feeling of dire presentiment stole over Grimani as he 
watched the Austrian Colonel. 

“And what does the fair lady say?” inquired Falkenberg with 
an affected air of gallantry—he felt indeed no interest in the love 
side of the question, but all intelligence concerning the Venetians 
served for fish in the police net. 

“The usual sort of letter,” answered Stettenheim, “ vehement words 
which admit of but one construction,” and taking the letter from the 
envelope he glanced over it with an air of triumph. 

“And the fair one’s name?” asked Falkenberg, “if I may be 
pardoned for such curiosity.” 


“The name is sacred,” rejoined Stettenheim curtly ; “the name is 
for me alone.” 

Falkenberg accepted the rebuke with a bow of acquiescence. 

“Behold how love triumphs where statesmen fail,” exclaimed 
Stettenheim in a tone of banter. “No statesmanship could have 
placed me en rapport with a fair Venetian.—Change your policy, 
Falkenberg, convert your spies into lovers, and you'll learn every 
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secret.” He turned at the moment and caught sight of Grimani. 
“For instance, your grim Franciscan yonder—dress him up for a 
lover !—What! in durance vile, my man ?—but I never meddle with 
affairs of state,” and turning again to Falkenberg, “Come, if I 
can’t give you names, I may at least describe form and face.” 

“T shall be delighted,” exclaimed Falkenberg, and he gave a secret 
sign to Grimani to listen—but Grimani required no such injunction. 

“By my soul,” continued Stettenheim, “it’s hard to find words 
when you want to describe a woman’s face. Do you care for pictures, 
Falkenberg ?” 

“So, so,” replied Falkenberg with a shrug of the shoulders. “J 
can’t say I’m a connoisseur.” 

“*So, so,’ is about the limit of my artistic knowledge,” rejoined 
Stettenheim, “but I do care for lovely faces—those old Venetians 
had the knack of painting; Gad, sir, they could paint flesh and blood 
and give it the breath of life! When I’ve looked at their women on 
the canvas, I’ve always said to myself ¢hat loveliness must once have 
been a reality, and not a mere creature of brush and palette—well, the 
old art has died out, they say—but the chain of beauty can’t be 
broken? Depend upon it, I’ve argued they are somewhere hidden 
away, those fair faces and those splendid forms, somewhere in those 
musty old palaces with their pride, and their poverty, and their 
patriotism—Egad, I was right !—last evening one of these Venetian 
beauties stood before me, a living woman as she might have stood 
before Titian’s easel in the old days—golden hair,’and the grand eyes, 
and the pride of noble birth.—It’s a return visit this evening, Falken- 
berg! give me your congratulations.—Bless me, what’s come to the 
monk ?” he exclaimed, as his eye fell on Grimani. 

Grimani had sunk to his knees, his wrists were spasmodically 
grinding at the iron fetters—big drops of sweat stood on his brow, 
his appearance was in short that of a man in a fit—but the cause was 
overwhelming emotion, which could find no vent in action, and it 
well nigh strangled him.—The envelope of Vittoria’s letter had fallen 
to the floor, and Grimani had beheld what in his eyes was the 
damning proof of Vittoria’s shame, and the terrible explanation of her 
strange conduct—the girl’s betrayer stood before him, and his hands 
were powerless to strike the blow of vengeance. 

“You had better have the fellow looked to, Falkenberg,” observed 
Stettenheim in kindly tone. 

“He'll come to presently,” rejoined Falkenberg with careless un- 
concern. ‘“ By the way, you mustn't do me the injustice of sup- 
posing that I asked the lady’s name out of mere curiosity—but 
remember, there are such things as snares for fine birds.” 

“T have perfect faith in the lady’s sincerity,” rejoined Stettenheim. 

“Well, keep this charming engagement by all means, but at least 
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give such information as will enable me, under all chances, to provide 
for your safety.” 

“My safety is my sword,” replied Stettenheim with proud confi- 
dence, “but stronger than all weapons, my safety is a woman’s love. 
Farewell, Baron, a thousand apologies for a broken engagement.” 

As Stettenheim left the room, Grimani struggled to his feet and 
almost involuntarily strove to follow the Colonel; his movement was 
arrested by Falkenberg. 

“What's this game you are playing now?” he asked suspiciously. 

“Game?” cried Grimani struggling for utterance. “Game of lite! 
surround the Palazzo Contarini—quick! no time to be lost—smash 
in the doors, it’s life or death.” 

“ Heyday, man, has the signal arrived?” exclaimed Falkenberg 
surprised by this sudden outburst. 

“A man’s life,” rejoined Grimani hoarsely—his self-possession had 
deserted him, and he scarcely knew what he was saying in the terrible 
fear that possessed him. 

“What does the man mean?” asked Falkenberg sometvhat be- 
wildered. 

“Tt’s a snare—that letter to Colonel von Stettenheim,” gasped 
Grimani. 

“The lady’s name?” demanded Falkenberg. 

Grimani hesitated for a moment—but he was forced to reveal the 
truth and all its shame. 

“ Vittoria Contarini,—I know the handwriting,’ and he gave the 
envelope to Falkenberg. 

Falkenberg glanced at it for a moment and fell into a coarse laugh 
which pierced Grimani to.the quick. 

“What, the girl our gallant Colonel kissed the other evening ? 
impossible ! ” 

*T tell you it’s the truth,” and Grimani writhed as he uttered the 
words. “No time to be lost, I say—surround the house, the man 
will be murdered by the Contarini, it’s a lure and snare out of 
vengeance for that insult.” 

“We must be calm, Onofrio,” observed Falkenberg quietly. “At 
least I must beso, for your head seems to have entirely deserted you. 
You appear to take a vast deal of interest in Colonel von Stettenheim,” 
and indeed Falkenberg was very greatly perplexed as to the cause of 
Grimani’s emotion. 

“Can't you see—don’t you understand,” urged Grimani almost 
driven to his wit’s end, and speaking with rapid utterance—“ they 
will all be at home now—Grimani will be there, he is her betrothed— 
depend upon it, he has his part to play in this vengeance—throw your 
net quickly, and catch them all.” 

“So, your theory is that that letter isa snare”—and Falkenberg 
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deliberately weighed the question in his mind. “Of course, if your 
theory be correct, a rapid cast of the net, and we do secure the cursed 
brood.” 

“T'll lead the men,” cried Grimani panting with anxiety—“ there's 
a secret panel—a panel passage to the great saloon—let them hold a 
pistol to my head,—shoot me, if I fail.” 

“That word ‘fail,’ is an awkward word,” rejoined Falkenberg 
quietly, “you see if I accept your proposal, I should run the chance 
of losing you, and not gaining Grimani—a double loss. No, on 
mature consideration, I elect to wait for Pietro’s signal—it’s always 
dangerous to alter a scheme in the midst of its execution. Patience, 
Onofrio, patience! You see, having regard to the Colonel’s confident 
manner, I don’t think we have any just cause for assuming the 
existence of a snare. It seems to me far more reasonable to admit 
the perfect good faith of the lady in question—remember, she has 
already visited the Colonel in his quarters—indeed, the probabilities 
are manifestly in favour of a period having been carefully selected for 
this interview during which the various members of the family would 
be absent from home. I see by your impatient manner that you don’t 
accept my argument—I am sorry for it—reason is on my side, 
warped judgment, I don’t know what or-how, on yours.” And 
Falkenberg authoritatively closed the discussion. 

In his agony of impotence, and every word that Falkenberg had 
uttered was a stab, Grimani’s senses seemed to fail him; his plausi- 
bility and ingenuity of device and suggestion 'to which he had ere 
this trusted so implicitly for safety, had entirely deserted him—his 
brain was maddened by jealousy and rage and horrible apprehension 
—he grovelled helplessly at Falkenberg’s feet, and begged and prayed 
in incoherent words that the Palazzo Contarini might be instantly 
surrounded, broken into, searched. 

So on the very threshold of a great enterprise, at the very hour 
which bore full promise of the realization of a great hope, and the all 
absorbing purpose of a life,—was Grimani vanquished and cast down 
by the overwhelming powers of love. Falkenberg, in his heartless 
way, had pity for him—he attributed his strange conduct to the 
failure of courage at the close approach of death. 

It was now full time for the Baron to repair to the Café Quadri, 
and receive his guests. He summoned his deputy, and gave implicit 
injunctions for immediate attention to be paid to Pietro’s signal on its 
arrival, and he also ordered Grimani to be detained and closely 
watched by two of the most trusty members of the secret police. “I 
shall return, Onofrio, at a quarter to twelve o’clock—pray Heaven I 
may be able to give you good quittance.” Falkenberg departed with 
the envelope of Vittoria’s letter in his pocket, and the purpose in his 
mind of diverting his guests, the comrades of Stettenheim, with a 
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pleasant tale of scandal, and all its concomitants of light laughter and 
jeers, and coarse badinage; it was in truth the very story to lend zest 
to the sparkle of champagne, and give brightness and animation to a 
feast of men. 

As soon as Falkenberg had left, Grimani strove with intense effort 
to regain the due balance of his mind—to search for that happy ex- 
pedient which at other periods of danger had been ever wont to flash 
into his mind unsought, but his burning heart had dried up the old 
sources of inspiration. He tried to bribe the two men who guarded 
him, but it was all in vain—they utterly scouted his offers, in truth 
how should a miserable spy be able to pay in gold ? 

One last desperate chance remained—the chance of life or death— 
gold was powerless, but fear might be potent. He ordered the men 
who watched him to close the doors with care—not a soul other than 
themselves must hear what he was about to reveal,—he spoke in such 
a voice of command that they involuntarily obeyed him. They drew 
close to him to listen to his words. 

“You scoundrels,” he cried,—* false sons of Venice as you are, 
here’s gold for you, ten thousand florins ! ” 

‘“‘Where?” they asked with a jeer, thinking his brain was touched. 

“Here, fools—in your grasp—tear the beard from my face, and 
you'll find it.” They fell back from him covering him with their re- 
volvers—handcuffed as he was, they were awed by his desperate looks. 
He suddenly tore the monk’s beard from his chin, and the false-shaven 
crown from his head. They started in terror when they beheld 
his natural countenance. 

“You curs, you may well slink away,—I am Count Grimani, head of 
the Secret Society in Venice!” He looked at the men with his keen 
searching eyes, their eyes cowered beneath the force of his—he felt 
he had gained his point. 

“Seize me, take the money—and die to-morrow—remember who- 
ever injures me—aye, but a hair of my head—there are fifty daggers 
sworn to the work of vengeance—go where you will, this earth is 
broad enough, but the daggers will travel till they reach your hearts, 
England, America, Australia, where you will.” The men stood 
silent and irresolute. 

‘Make your choice quickly,—my freedom, or gold and sure death. 
In another minute I shall shout aloud that Count Grimani is in this 
room—it will be your death warrant when I do.” 

The men were utterly cowed by Grimani’s dauntless bearing and 
the terror of his threat. 

“T give you one minute to decide—watch the clock.” 

There was a dead silence in the room. 


One of the men stepped forward, threw down his revolver, and un- 
clasped the handcuffs. Grimani was free! 
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Cuapter VIII. 
VITTORIA’S TRIUMPH. 


Txe outcome of a few faltering syllables may form the shaping of a 
lite—the supreme moment may steal upon us unawares and un- 
suspected ; nay, the mere inflexions of a voice may seal a future for 
weal or woe—not in power and strength, but like a thief in the 
night, in the midst of depression, and weakness, and doubt, that 
moment may arrive. And then too we may have greatly erred as to 
the venue of our battle—we may have carefully surveyed all the 
probable localities, and raised sure ramparts and a strong citadel of 
refuge, and lo! the attack falls on the very points that lack all defence 
—the open country, without a foot of vantage, and worse even than 
this, the citadel may have been already mined and captured, while 
our best forces are striving desperately to hold the outer lines. 

As we have seen, the anticipated battle ground of Vittoria’s life 
had been the battle ground of Venetian freedom; and woman as she 
was, she had armed herself at all points for this work, but she was 
not destined to fight that fight, and yet strangely enough the fight 
she had to fight was to be fought at the very time when she believed 
that the fortunes of Venice were in the scale. Further than this, 
although she knew it not, her heart had been already vanquished by 
the Austrian Colonel—her reason said No—her reason utterly scouted 
any idea of the sort, her reason said the man was naught to her—he 
was an Austrian, he belonged to the hated race—the act she proposed 
doing was an act of pure generosity, a mere payment of a debt it 
would be base to leave unpaid—a life saved, for a life given. It is 
true her reason did not assert itself very loudly, she was too weak 
and weary to reflect much—it was ordained that the supreme moment 
of her life should come upon her in the midst of weariness, and 
weakness, and doubt, and self reproach. Still her early training had 
not left her without some valuable resources—the subtle power she 
possessed of concealing her feelings and emotion, was destined to 
stand her in good stead, to give her a few precious minutes of 
breathing time and delay, when every minute would be to her the 
worth of a king’s ransom. And finally she was armed with the 
splendid talisman of purity and innocence—thrice armed, and fearless 
in that power of all fear of petty prudery. 

What dress to wear? the thought of dress was very sickening 
amid the thoughts of death and coming carnage, and yet the query 
had to be answered—the part must be played out, the part of a lady 
sitting, as of ordinary custom, in her own drawing-room on a summer 
evening. Marietta exulted in her task of tire woman, the thought of 
her mistress’s degradation was a pleasant apology for many sore and 
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secret sins of her own. She had drawn forth from the old carved and 
richly painted coffers, bridal gifts of olden times, costly dresses which 
became,her mistress bravely—rich old silks (those old Venetian fabrics 
were not woven for one generation) reformed and adapted to modern 
fashion. Vittoria turned from these dresses with loathing—‘ a white 
dress, Marietta—a white dress, I say, quite plain.” The woman 
wondered much at such a selection. Vittoria closed her eyes as she sat 
before the glass while the woman dressed her hair—it was positive 
torture to catch Marietta’s glances, torture, too, the dreadful time 
Marietta lingered over her work. She could endure it no longer, she 
hastily dismissed the woman and burst into tears. “ Heaven help me,” 
she murmured, “I can’t go on with it, it will kill me—Marco’s gone, 
and I scarcely kissed him, and my father—shall I ever see them 
again ? alas! they hate and despise me now.” Her eyes fell on the 
clock, it was already ten minutes to nine. “He may arrive at any 
moment,” she exclaimed in alarm, “and I'm not ready—these tears 
will betray everything.” She hastily recalled Marietta, and bade her 
finish quickly, and she sat down before the glass and again closed 
her eyes. When Marietta had finished the task, she glanced at 
herself in the glass, and felt with dismay that her hair had never 
been more deftly dressed—that her eyes were more than ever bright 
through the pallor of her countenance and the dark lines of languor. 
Marietta had insidiously plaited a ribbon of Austrian colour into her 
hair. Her face flushed with indignation when she saw it, “ how dare 
you, Marietta? take out the wretched thing! no, no, let it stay—the 
ribbon is rightly placed—it tells the truth—I’m false now to Venice.” 

She entered the great saloon, and dismissed Marietta to watch 
below. Bright moonlight streamed into the room; it was a lovely 
calm evening, all sounds were hushed, and the city seemed buried in pro- 
found repose—an evening of balmy warmth not sultry heat, an evening 
made for peace and peaceful thoughts,—and the breathing of lover's 
vows, and those communings of love when silence itgelf is eloquence. 
It was strange to gaze on the moonbeams lying on the still waters, and 
then think of the fierce throbbing of men’s pulses and the fiery thoughts 
of men’s minds—the peace which nature had proclaimed so lovingly, 
and the fierce strife which men were about to commence. These 
thoughts passed for a few moments through her mind,—but not the 
loveliness of Venetian moonlight, nor the: majesty of grand old 
buildings lighted by that tender light whith.covers decadence with 
silver beauty, or relegates it to the merciful keeping of dark shadow 
—but the ‘progress of minutes on the dial, and the swinging of the 
pendulum held her mind enthralled. 

The great bell of the piazza had struck the hour, but he had not 
eome—her heart throbbed with cach tick of the clock on the 
chimney piece, and direful thoughts beset her. What if her letter 
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had failed in reaching its destination? What if the words of her 
letter had failed in effecting their purpose? And the terrible vision 
rose before her—cruel slaughter and eyes closed in death. “Oh, God,” 
she cried in her despair, “ he will not come—in half an hour the work 
of death begins. Grimani has sworn that I shall be avenged, and I 
know too well the strength of that man’s hard relentless nature. 
Oh, dull-words of that letter, weak miserable words which have failed 
to turn him from his doom! What, could the burning fervour of 
a heart coin no stronger phrases than those I wrote? Lost! murdered 
through the coldness of my warning words. Oh, he must not dis. 
He shall not die. I will not bear the burden of his generosity on my 
soul. Shall he give me a life, and I give him nothing in return? 
Risk nothing to save him from a miserable death? No, no, F'll go 
and drag him yet from that slaughter-house. He shall give heed to 
my anxious words.” Alas! the danger of going to that Café Quadri, 
the favoured haunt of the Austrian officers, the fearful risk and 
danger—but she resolved to face it. She turned from the chimney 
piece for the purpose of ringing the bell on the table to summon 
Marietta. Stettenheim had entered the room noiselessly and stood 
before her. She started with surprise and emotion. 

“ Fair lady, I have obeyed your charming summons.” 

“Oh, Heaven be praised,” she murmured in fervent tone.—* At 
last! I feared the letter had failed—I was—l” ‘The intensity of her 
feelings, and her physical weakness overcame her—her eyes for a few 
moments lost their power of vision, she tottered towards him with 
purposeless gait, and would have fallen if he had not hurried forward 
and supported her with his arm—her head fell back on his shoulder and 
the golden hair brushed his lips. Her reception and her few words of 
greeting presaged in his judgment an easy victory—far too easy in trath 
to render victory a triumph, and as he supported her in his arms, 
notwithstanding her wealth of beauty, he despised her. 

“One moment,” she murmured—“ I shall be myself again directly. 
I'm so ashamed of such foolish weakness—I’ve been so anxious to see 
you. It’s all past now”— as she regained her strength and self 
possession she gradually disengaged herself from his support, and 
drawing back, she addressed him in ordinary tones, and her manner 
became cold and constrained in comparison with the fervour of her 
greeting, but with his experience of women he was perfectly prepared 
for this change of demeanour. ' 

“Colonel von Stettenheim, I have ventured to request this 
interview with you. I know that you, at least, will not misunderstand 
my motives—a sister desires to acknowledge her gratitude for a 
brother’s life.” 

“Pray let that painful subject be forgotten,” he answered. 

“Oh, how can I ever forget it ? 
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“ Nay, I pray you—” he exclaimed in voice of expostulation. 

“Can I ever forget the cost of this generosity ?” she asked. “That 
wound, alas !” 

“ A mere chance scratch, I assure you. Not worth a thought.” 

“Those light words will not deceive me,” she rejoined in heartfelt 
tones, “ your arm is in a sling.” 

“Tt was. needless,” he rejoined—“ but our - regimental surgeon is 
an old woman. You see I can use my arm perfectly.” In a jaunty 
manner he removed his arm from the sling and moved it to and fro, 
but he was careful to let an expression of pain mark his face and 
escape from his lips. His well-calculated deceit was amply rewarded 
—Vittoria’s countenance responded with truest tenderness and 
sympathy, and tears started into her eyes. 

“ Oh, no, no, —it gives you sad pain, I’m sure it does. Oh, let 
me—let me—’ she took his arm, and with soft sympathetic touch 
replaced it in the sling—she clasped his hand awhile. “Oh, merciful 
hand which held back the a sword. I can never requite this 
noble act.” 

“Tell me,” he asked, “ does your father—your brother, know ought 
of the truth ?” 

“How should I dare to tell them? If they knew it, if they even 
suspected it,—I should be utterly lost.” 

“They hate me then, as they hate all my race?” 

“ Alas!” she answered with sorrowful expression. 

“And yet you have ventured to ask me here—to this mansion of 
your family—where I am regarded as a deadly enemy.” 

She thought he looked around him with an air of distrust. 

“Oh, have no fear,” she cried in assuring tone. “ Think you I would 
let one hair of your head be injured ?—my life first |—They are all 
away,” she continued with still .greater emphasis—“ away in the 
city.—They will not return for a long time. Oh, have no fear. My 
maid, my own foster-sister, watches at the entrance below. You know 
you can trust in me.” 

Her feelings from the first moment of the interview had seemed so 
pronounced in his favour, that he deemed it the surer course to allow 
the wooing to come from her, but the earnestness of her last words, 
and the half assuring and half reproachful expression of her eyes 
seemed like a challenge to his gallantry. He answered her in far 
warmer tones than he had yet ventured to employ. “Oh, sweet girl! 
it needs no words—no assurance, save the earnest gaze of those dark 
eyes—I can trust in you. By my faith, this meeting is charmingly 
devised. Shame on me to have dreamt of danger. Herein my lady’s 
bower lives love not fear.” 

His manner alarmed her, and she started back. “Love,” she 


-answered, “don’t talk of such an absurdity—it’s a great wonder for 
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us to be even friends—recollect I am a Venetian—you are an 
Austrian—” 

“Oh, sweet lady,” he cried passionately. ‘“ Love's country is the 
world! bound and barrier sink beneath his sway. Why, sweet one, 
those snowy Alps would melt in his fervent glow. At this hour 
Austria and Venice are dead to us—naught lives, but a lover and the 
lady of his love—the theft of that evening must be the happy gift of 
this. Dearest girl—” Her heart beat with terror, she could scarcely 
drag herself away—he seized her hand, and for the moment she 
lacked the power to wrench it from his grasp. 

‘“‘ Why, how now!” he exclaimed—“ this hand—it almost freezes in 
mine. Why, sweet one, tis you who areafraid. Oh, folly of fear! am 
I not at your side? A lover and a slave !—still so coy?” 

With violent effort she broke away from him, her voice was almost 
choked with agitation. “Colonel von Stettenheim, this strange 
language: Oh, if you knew how these words pain me.—” 

Her indignant protest did not daunt him—‘ a woman’s coyness,” 
he thought—it had stood in his path many a time ere this, and many 
a time had he vanquished it. 

“Why, sweet one,” he urged passionately—‘ none can hear us. I 
breathe these words in your ear, words for you alone. Why do you 
tremble? Think you this still calm night has hushed away all sound 
to play the eavesdropper ? Oh, don’t let foolish fear break in upon 
this happy hour.” 

“For mercy’s sake!” she cried, “cease—cease, you have fearfully 
misunderstood my motives,” tears filled her eyes. “I do not deserve 
this insult at your hands.” 

Her manner told him that she was animated by a stronger feeling 
than mere coyness. 

“ An insult,” he answered in a tone of affected surprise—“ have you 
forgotten that letter praying me to come here at this hour of the 
evening ?” 

“Had I not good cause for writing it ?’ she answered quickly. “ Is 
every hour of the day at my free disposal ? ” 

“And your eager warm reception,’ he continued. “Why your 
very heart belies these strange cold words—when I entered, it well 
nigh led you captive to my arms.” 

“T was indeed deeply moved,” she replied. “Is it a small thing 
for a sister to meet the man who has given her a brother’s life?” 

“But those luring words,” he urged—‘they are away, away in 
the city ’—‘ they will not return’—‘ my maid watches below.’” 

“ Would you as an Austrian,” she asked in reply, “have dared to 
enter this house without a complete assurance of your safety ?” 

He was perplexed and annoyed, and at the same time bewildered by 
her conduct—but having — the citadel, it was absolutely too 
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absurd to be bafiled at the very moment of victory by a girl’s fear 
and hesitation. ; 
“ Pshaw,” he cried, “this is folly—we dally with rapid time. Oh, 
Vittoria, the golden moments glide away—” he advanced towards her— 
“Do not approach me, one cry of mine—” 
“One cry,” he answered, “ why foolish girl, you dare not raise your 


voice.” 


“ You are right,” she answered scornfully, “ I dare not.” 

“The vantage ground is mine,” he cried with passioa— “shall a 
lover forego his triumph? If you raise your voice you are lost.” 

He was resolute enough, the thought of a hundred gibes from 
comrades’ lips was urging him on—but he fairly recoiled before her burst 
of indignation, and the scorn which flashed from her eyes. “ Lost,” . 
she cried, and instead of shrinking away, she advanced towards him 
with an expression of defiance and contempt. “Lost! oh, worthy 
boast! What, conqueror of a woman’s confidence? Victor of a 
woman's faith? Is this the measure of Austrian chivalry? Is this 
the treatment that Austrian ladies receive from Austrian gentlemen— 
are they such scum, your countrywomen, that they endure insults and 
abasement like this ?—women without the dignity of womanhood, and 
men without honour or shame?” She saw he flinched beneath her 
words, and she revelled for the moment in her triumph. “Be it so! 
shatter the idol I have raised in my own heart—show me the cowardice 
and brute force which lie at the core of this broken image—But 
remember, if I am lost—your life pays the forfeit.” 

She sought for more words of indignation—more coals of fire to heap 
on his head—it was needless, Colonel von Stettenheim wisely refrained 
from all rejoinder. Easy enough in the heat of passionate indignation 
to forget the misery of her position, but when she turned away from the 


aggressor, she turned to a great blank, and an aching void—a bright 


ideal had been destroyed, and a devoted purpose had met with a base 
requital, but her sense of utter loneliness constituted the deepest pain. 
Neither father, nor brother, nor Venice from henceforth to fill her heart, 
—and the one desperate thought of new love which had forced itself 
into her mind had ended in insult and disgrace ; she knew this Austrian 
must despise her, and that thought was insupportable to her woman’s 
pride. She threw herself into a chair and burst into tears. “I had 
little thought of fearing you,” she murmured in mournful tones which 
touched his heart—‘“I had pictured to myself a soldier and an enemy 
—but an enemy brave and generous—I believed I had good cause for 
such a faith—Through this weary day I have thought of Chevalier 
Bayard, ‘sans peur et sans reproche. I knew that woman’s honour 
had been sacred in his hands. I had not thought that a sister's 
gratitude meanta-sister’s degradation.” To his honour be it said, he felt 
that he had deeply erred—worse than an error even, he had made a 
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serious blunder—his contempt had now given place to admiration—for 
the first time in his life he had met with a woman worth loving—but 
the evil path he had chosen had led him too far astray to give any pre- 
sent hope of reconciliation, his wisest course was manifestly an imme- 
diate withdrawal, together with the best amende his tongue could frame. 

“Madam, I pray your pardon for any random words I may have 
unfortunately uttered. Believe me, I would not for worlds merit 
your contempt. I have deeply erred, and I dare not ask for forgive- 
ness. I can only express my sincere regret for the pain I have 
caused you. I will no longer intrude my presence here. No living 
soul knows of this visit, and none shall ever know, be assured of that. 
Your honour 7s sacred in my hands. One moment,—Maximilian von 
Stettenheim avows that he is not ‘sans reproche,’ but remember, if 
you ever need his service, he is your friend to death. My gondola 
waits below—Farewell.” 

She could not bear to look at him, she kept her face closely buried 
in her hands while he spoke—but the frank earnestness of his voice 
brought back the bright recollection of his countenance vividly into 
her mind, and with it the thought of his imminent peril. That 
word * Farewell,” sounded like a knell in her ears. “‘ Farewell,’ oh, 
merciful Heaven, that word means death—death!”—and the recent 
insult, shameful as it was, paled away in the presence of that awful 
thought—she had lured him to the place of refuge, and now she 
was allowing him to go straightway to that slaughter-house. 

He had picked up his military cloak which he had flung off on 
entering the room, he had adjusted it, and was already standing on 
the threshold. She started up, and brushing aside her golden hair 
which had fallen dishevelled over her face, she advanced towards 
him. 

“ Colonel von Stettenheim !” 

“ Madam,” he replied with a bow of marked politeness. 

“One moment,” she gasped—“I have something I wish to say— 
something—” Oh for thoughts, words—the shaping of some plausible 
excuse! but her mind was a hopeless blank. 

‘“‘T am at your service, Madam.” 

“Tt was nothing,” she stammered—“it has escaped my memory 
for the moment—I shall remember it directly.” 

“ You must not think me ungallant if I am guilty of saying that 
time somewhat presses with me—I have a special engagement.” 

“ An engagement! ” she echoed mechanically. 

“ The truth is I sup with Baron Falkenberg this evening.” 

“You sup with Baron Falkenberg!” she exclaimed with a 
shudder. 


“Again Madam,—Farewell,” and with a courtly bow he turned 
towards the door. 
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“You cannot go!” she exclaimed with vehemence. 

“ An engagement,” he protested—he had reached the door. She 
flew up to him and grasped his hand—“ No, no; you cannot go,” she 
cried in a voice of terror and agitation—“ you must stay here—here 
in this: room—here with me.” She thought he still persisted in 
leaving, with sudden desperation she threw her arms round him, and 
with eheer effort of strength dragged him back into the room. 

“Surely,” he thought with exultation, “this is victory.” He 
clasped her in his arms, she made no resistance. “What,” he cried, 
“has the ice melted at last ? The latent passion burst into flame? 1 
understand it now, blind fool that I was. Oh, sweet dissembler, the 
victory was not to be lightly won—a contest and fight. Oh, glorious 
triumph.” He bent his head and kissed her lips—* These lips are 
deadly cold— What, fainted! fainted in my arms—oh, darling burden.” 
He supported her to a large chair—of course he did not dare to 
summon help—he thought however that Nature would kindly act as 
a sufficient nurse at such a juncture—and drawing the hair from her 
face, rippling it fondly through his fingers, he fanned her as she lay 
insensible, and played with the golden hair. 

Well, after all, although there had been great divergencies from the 
beaten track, this new experience of a woman’s ways squared reason- 
ably enough with his old theories—a little more coyness or a little 
less—in the present case there had been merely an excess of coyness, 
that was the whole difference—the theories themselves were correct 
enough, and the victory was atlastsecure. He watched with rapture 
the colour gradually returning to her face—and then from her own 
| lips, unloosed now from all trammels of consciousness, he heard with 

| astonishment and anxiety the vindication of her honour and purity in 
| broken and painful utterances of that thought for his safety which 
| lay closest to her heart. 
| ““ What, gone to that banquet!” she murmured— gone to his death 
—have mercy—mercy, Grimani, spare him—Oh, do spare him—if the 
| H others must die, save his life—Marietta, where am I ?—Marietta! 








Marietta!” she cried loudly. 
“Hush, hush!” he answered—“ we shall be overheard. You are 
| here at home—here in your own chamber. I am at your side— 


Maximilian von Stettenheim.” 

) She had not entirely recovered her senses, and her face wore that 
i) dazed expression of painful waking which the great Florentine has 
| wrought with supreme power into that countenance of ‘ Night’ which 
| keeps ward at the tomb of Julian de Medici. 

“You here !—still here,” she murmured, “ Oh, Heaven be thanked” 
| —she groped feebly for his hand—“ give me your hand, still here! 
| still here!” she cried in tones of heart-felt relief, and she held his 
| hand fast clasped in hers. In another minute she recovered her 
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consciousness. But she had the presence of mind to remain perfectly 
quiet until she had fully regained her self-possession—she gazed 
anxiously at the clock, there still remained ten minutes before she 
would be at liberty to reveal the truth. She withdrew her hand 
from him and rose from her chair. “I’ve quite recovered—quite 
well. How stupid I am, pray pardon me—but indeed, I’ve endured 
so much anxiety lately.” And then in changed tone, with affected 
unconcern, “Oh, I remember, you said you had an engagement to 
sup with Baron Falkenberg—lI recollect now, he asked you last 
night.” 

“But why should I not keep this engagement ?” 

“'Why—why ? I know not,” she answered with some confusion. 
“Why, you are my guest now, Colonel von Stettenheim,” she con- 
tinued archly. “A Venetian lady bids you welcome to her house. 
What, is Baron Falkenberg’s company preferable to mine? Would 
your ladies at Vienna accept such an excuse? Pray be seated, be 
seated —” she threw herself with careless ease into a chair. 

“ Those words—” 

“What words?” she inquired with surprise. 

“You uttered some strange words as you were recovering just 
now.” 

“Indeed! did 1? What could I have said? I seemed to be ina 
sort of dream—a feeling of wild confusion.” 

“Grimani spare him—if the others must die, spare his life ?” 

She started with terror at what he told her, but her consummate 
power of concealing emotion came to her aid, half laughingly she 
answered “ How absurd, surely I could never have talked such wild 
nonsense,” 

“ My ears were not deceived.” 

“Well, well—don’t be so dreadfully serious about a trifle—if I did 
make use of those words—it was merely some random utterance— 
dreams and faintings—it’s the same sort of thing, I suppose, when we 
regain our consciousness.” With a light gesture she dismissed the 
subject. “Listen!” she exclaimed, “I declare, one can just catch a 
sound of the band in the piazza—a valse, I’m sure—one of those 
delicious valses of Strauss. Your military bands are simply perfect. 
Tell me now,” she continued with an arch expression, “I’m so anxious 
to know the truth—they say your German ladies valse so well, is it 
really a fact ?” 

Her manner was so perfectly natural, so bright and unconcerned, 
that it almost deceived him, and then the fascination of her manner 
was so potent, it almost drove the ugly words out of his head. 

“Come, tell me first what those words mean, and then I'll tell you 
about the German ladies.” 

“Still harping on the old string,” she replied with a laugh. 
“ Nonsense, nonsense! How can one explain nonsense?” 
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“T must keep my engagement then!” He was regarding her 
with close scrutiny, and he observed that she started slightly at his 
words, she quickly recovered herself, however, and replied in her 
brightest manner. 

“ Allow me to observe that a banquet of gentlemen is a very poor 
excuse for saying farewell to a lady.” 

“You evade my question. You force me to go and learn the 
meaning of those words.” 

She could not conceal a shudder, and he marked it. 

“ What, you still dare to speak of leaving when a lady bids you 
remain ?” 

“Tam resolved,” he answered firmly. 

“But I command!” she exclaimed with a bright smile. “This 
room is my kingdom. I am a despot here ;” and with a playful 
affectation of coquetry, she laid her hands on his. “ My prisoner, 
bound by strongest chains, a woman’s will.” : 

Under other circumstances, with a tenth part of the effort, she 

. could have held that man enchained, a slave at her feet, but she saw 
with terror, in the expression of his face, that all power of cajolery 
was at an end. 

“No, no, cease these foolish words—farewell,” and he thrust away 
her hands. Finesse had done its work, for the next few minutes 
she must retain him as best she might. He was turning to leave her, 
but she seized his hands again with vehement grasp. “I say you 
shall not go—you shall not go”—and each word she uttered betrayed 
her emotion, and justified his suspicions. 

“The meaning of those words then ?—quick.” he answered roughly. 

“Their meaning,—I tell you I know nothing :” she still retained 
her hold of his hands. 

“Tt’s false,” he cried, “the truth breaks upon me, some horrible 
foul play is about to take place. Let me go,I say, or, by Heaven, 
woman as you are, I'll strike you down.” It was no easy effort 
to release his hands from her determined grasp. After a struggle 
he shook her off, and then, quick as lightning she flew to the 
great door of the saloon, turned the key in the lock, and with- 
drew it, concealing it in her dress. He followed her to the door. 

“Locked,” he exclaimed, “the key !” 

“T have it,” she answered. 

“Give it, I say!” but before he could arrest her steps, she had 
flown to the balcony and flung the key into the canal. 
“Tt has a safer guardian than my weak hands,” she answered, with 
calm resolution ; “you cannot leave this room, Colonel von Stettenheim.” 

* That other door,” he exclaimed angrily. 

“Tt leads to my apartments,” she rejoined. “The windows are 

“barred. The patricians of Venice guard the honour of their daughters 
with iron bolts,” she added, in a tone of sarcasm. 
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He was fairly outwitted by a woman, but far worse than that, he 
was fully convinced by her conduct that some terrible catastrophe 
threatened Baron Falkenberg’s banquet. He turned upon her with 
indignation and fury—fury augmented by her impassive demeanour. 
“ Vile deceiver! murder is on hand, and I am caged here. Trapped 
by a woman's snare; and those men I love, comrades of the battle- 
field, threatened with death, basely murdered, struck down by the 
assassin’s blow. What's the danger that threatens that banquet? 
By Heaven you shall tell me.” In his rage, maddened by those 
fearful thoughts, lie seized her hands fiercely —“ Speak, woman, speak, 
I say, or I'll have you dragged to the common prison, the jailer 
and the lash.” He flung her roughly away; she made no answer, 
but she uttered a low ery of anguish—*“ The jailer and the 
lash.” Oh that that horrible threat should have fallen from the lips 
of the very man whose life she was striving to save against over- 
whelming odds. 

“Speak !” he cried, with increased fury at her silence, “ speak, I say ! 
Accursed wretch, to lure me here, and fool away the precious 
moments—men’s life blood—with your lying tricks. Those assassins 
at their work! my voice will be heard from the baleony—an alarm 
may still be in time.” He turned from her to go to the balcony, but 
she stopped him. 

“ No, no—it’s death !” . 

“Be it death,” he answered. 

“My death as well as yours,” she cried, clinging passionately to 
him. “The death of the woman who has risked all to save your 
life.” ; 

“Their lives! their lives, I say,” and he dragged her still clinging 
to him, towards the balcony. 

The clock struck the half hour; at last she was free to speak with- 
out being a traitor to the cause of Venice. 

“ Hark, the signal!” she exclaimed, and she released him from her 
grasp. “Venice has risen upon Austria. All’s over—for life or 
death, the work’s done. Your voice from the balcony will be our 
death, it cannot save their lives. The Café Quadri is surrounded—if 
they resist, they die.” 

When he heard her words, he ceased from all further effort—he 
uttered a deep groan of anguish—the strong man was utterly cast 
down, she led him unresistingly to a chair, he made no reply to what 
she had said, he asked her no questions, but she saw how acutely he 
suffered, as men do suffer who are denied the resource of action, and 
her own heart bled for his. It was all forgiven now, that last cruel 
threat, and that shameful insult. His head was bent down, and his 
face buried in his hands. Oh, that she could have listened to the 
promptings of her heart. Ob, that it had been her right and her 
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privilege to have thrown her arms round his neck and poured loving 
words of comfort and sympathy into his ear. She could only pray 
that his life might be spared, and right fervently did she pray. 

But time was very precious. 

“ Colonel von Stettenheim, I have sworn to save your life—I have 
made every preparation in my power. You will find the dress of a 
peasant in my room—you must disguise your face. As soon as you 
are ready, my maid will conduct you to a market boat which is in 
readiness to convey you to the mainland. You will then be able to 
reach the Austrian lines.” He seemed to give no heed to her words. 
She laid her hand on bis shoulder, “ No time must be lost, you must 
take advantage of the confusion in the -city—it will aid your escape.” 

“Escape? no,” he answered scarcely raising his head. 

“ What!” she exclaimed with surprise. 

“My comrades slaughtered at that Café Quadri. Let those 
butchers finish their work here.” 

“ Merciful Heaven !” 

“The better part of my life lies dead with them. There's but 
little left for the assassin’s knife.” 

‘“‘ This is madness,” she cried. 

“No, despair and shame,” he answered in a low tone. 

“* Be it so,” she rejoined calmly, “I too can die. My own kindred 
will kill me on the moment if you are discovered here.” It seemed to 
her that it would be better to die with this man than live on in 
contempt and desolatioa—better to die with love and a happy thought 
of self-sacrifice in her heart. But a new fear flashed into her mind. 
“No, she must not die,” and in words of passionate remonstrance she 
prayed him to leave her. “No, no, worse than death,” she cried— 
my name blackened with shame—branded with infamy—blotted out 
from kith and kin. Not death alone, but death and shame ! have mercy 
on me, if you have none for yourself—go, save me from worse than 
death.” 

He rose from his chair, “I yield, Madam, farewell.” She had 
saved his life, cold words for a great gift—but in the thought of 
murdered comrades he could not express gratitude for the boon. 

“We part to meet no more,” she said in low, tremulous tones ; “ you 
gave me a life, I have striven to save yours. Would to Heaven I 
could have saved ¢hedr lives for your sake. The cruel words you 
have spoken to me bore the impress of your agony, they are sacred 
henceforth—more precious to me than all loving words I have ever 
heard. Farewell for ever. One day,” and she bent her eyes to the 
ground, “ you shall tell the Austrian lady who will be your wife—a 
Venetian girl saved the life which is to be her happiness and joy.” 
And then in changed voice marked with anxiety, “ Every moment is 
dangerous! the disguise, quickly.” She caught with her anxious 
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ears a suspicious sound. “ Hush, some one approaches. Merciful 
Heaven, all is lost—quick, conceal yourself in my room !” ; 

But it was too late ; ere he could seek refuge, Grimani had burst in 
upon them from the panel passage; she uttered a cry of alarm, and 
flew behind Stettenheim for protection. Stettenheim only needed some 
tangible danger to restore his nerve—quick as lightning his sword 
flashed from its sheath, and the blade arrested Grimani’s headlong 
course. Grimani had a long knife in his grasp, the only weapon he 
could snatch up in his hurried flight from the police bureau. 
Stettenheim kept him at bay, but he poured forth words of fury and 
contempt on Vittoria’s head, and she cowered away beneath his 
scathing denunciation. 

“ This lady is innocent—I swear it,” interposed Stettenheim, “ by all 
that is sacred.” 

“ Liar!” rejoined Grimani, “I heard your boast to Falkenberg—I 
was that Franciscan spy you were kind enough to pity—I was in an 
agony of suppressed rage because I couldn’t fly at your accursed 
throat—I am Count Grimani!” He strove to close with Stetten- 
heim,—he tore off his coat, and wrapped it round his left arm— 
“Knife and vengeance,” he muttered, “against infamy and sword.” 
But before he could twist up this buckler, Marco, followed by Count 
Contarini, entered from the panel. 

“ Grimani,” cried Marco almost breathless—“ we are waiting for 
you, all is ready for your final signal.” 

“What does this man do here?” exclaimed father and son in 
astonishment at Stettenheim’s presence. 

“Look to your daughter, Contarini,” answered Grimani, “ when 
you have shot that man down, we shall have full time for the other 
work.” 

“This man’s presence in my house at such an hour!” exclaimed 
Contarini with indignation. “What, has the Austrian dared to 
outrage the sacredness of our very hearth ?—Death, as a man would 
shoot a dog.” 


“ Death!” exclaimed Marco, and they both drew their revolvers on 
Stettenheim. 

“Stop,” cried Vittoria in loud voice—she started forward and 
threw herself in front of Stettenheim, covering him with her body, 
and stretching out her arms to protect him to the utmost of her 
power. “Stop, I say, your bullets shall pierce me first—the fault 
ismine. He came here at my request. Stop, I say—if he die, I die 
too.” 

“Oh, fearful words,” exclaimed Count Contarini with a shudder. 
“She avows her guilt.”—His first impulse was to shoot them both 
down, but—the woman who stood before him in her fearless defiance 
was his daughter. He paused, and that pause saved their lives. 
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He lowered his own revolver, and stretching out his hand forced down 
Marco’s. 

“Marco, lay down your weapon. Let the Austrian skulk away 
—let that woman go to her shame. You have no sister now, Marco 
—TI have no daughter, we have nothing to avenge.” 

In the horror of that condemnation, Vittoria, forgetting all else, 
flew to her father and threw herself at his feet. 

“‘ Mercy, mercy—I'm not guilty! I swear it—a few words will tell 
you all—listen to me for Heaven’s sake.” 

Stettenheim’s safety was in the balance—it had all passed with such 
bewildering swiftness—he was in the act of springing on his adversa- 
ries with his sword and making the best desperate fight he might 
against the odds of their firearms, when Vittoria had thrown herself 
before him—he was at a loss what course to follow under the new 
aspect of affairs, when suddenly the tramp of soldiers was heard outside 
the chamber—the large door of the salon was forced in with the 
leverage of bayonets, and flew open with a crash, and Austrian soldiers, 
his own men, crowded into the room. The surprise was too sudden to 
admit of the flight of the three Venetians—indeed a soldier presently 
emerged from the panel passage. Grimani, Contarini and Marco 
were immediately surrounded and seized, two soldiers also arrested 
Vittoria. Falkenberg entered immediately after the soldiers. 

“ For God’s sake, Falkenberg,” exclaimed Stettenheim—“ beat the 
rappel, occupy all the posts in the city—there’s fearful mischief on 
hand, a conspiracy to slaughter us all—don’t stop for explanations, 
give your orders—my word that they are needful.” J alkenberg, 
impressed by Stettenheim’s manner gave immediate directions to the 
orderly who followed him. “ Now for the prisoners,” he exclaimed — 
“have we been in time to secure Grimani ?” 

“Count Grimani is here,” and uttering those words, Grimani 
stood forward, two soldiers holding his wrists. All attempts at 
concealment were now in vain, and it only remained for him to yield 
liberty and life with dignity and manhood. 

Falkenberg flew forward, eager to behold the man he had so long 
sought. 

**Good God! Onofrio!”—and Falkenberg started back with 
astonishment. 

“No thanks to your wit that we stand thus, Baron Falkenberg— 
I don’t ask for merey—I should have shot you this evening — 
if a woman’s accursed handiwork had not marred my plans.” 

“ Your obedient servant,” answered Falkenberg with a mock bow 
— “Tam much beholden to this lady—indeed it is solely to her good 
offices that I owe the satisfaction, to me, of our present interview. 
That envelope with the handwriting of the Countess Vittoria 
Contarini was in truth Pietro’s signal.” 
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Count Contarini and Marco started with horror at this statement. 

“ You did not observe the seal on the envelope,” continued Falken- 
berg, still addressing Grimani with affected politeness—“I understand 
the cause of your emotion now, probably your heart threw your head 
out of balance—that seal bore the impression of my signet ring—I 
caught sight of the seal quite by chance as I was about to sit at table 
—hetter late than never,’ I exclaimed, and behold the adage is 
amply justified.” 

“ Vittoria’s treachery!” cried Contarini and Marco at a breath. 
“ Oh shame, blackest shame,” exclaimed Contarini in a voice of anguish 
—a traitress as well as vile—” 

Vittoria broke from the soldiers who guarded her, and flew again to 
her father. 

“No, no—I swear by all that’s sacred—there was not one word of 
treachery in that letter.” 

“ Away abandoned wretch,” answered her father with concentrated 
rage—“do not pollute my sight. Live on in your shame, and bear 
for evermore a father’s curse upon your brow.” He spurned her from 
him and she tottered towards Marco. 

“Marco,” she cried in piteous tones—“ Oh Marco, listen to me—I 
swear I’m innocent—have mercy—mercy—” 

“ What!” answered Marco drawing towards her as far as the soldiers 
would permit him—“ you weary of that vile sin, and you would sin no 
more? A traitress, and you would fain cease to sell Italian men to 
Austrian tyrants. Well, I will have merey—you shall sin no more” | 
—with a sudden effort he gained the freedom of his hands, and 
drawing a dagger flung himself upon her. Stettenheim had fortu- 
nately watched him, and quick as lightning he caught the upraised 
wrist and turned the blow aside—but Vittoria sank beneath its force 
—the last drop of bitter anguish—“Oh, Marco, Marco,—I have 
loved you so”—and with a heart-broken moan she fell senseless on 
the floor. Some women who inhabited the water story, had followed 
the soldiers into the chamber—they gathered round Vittoria but they 
afforded her no assistance. 

“ Remove the prisoners,” exclaimed Falkenberg—* the three men, 
I mean ”—and turning to Vittoria—* Ah, by the way, that woman.” 
“My word is pledged for her,” answered Stettenheim. 

“Ah, Colonel, do not fear that the police will prove your rivals in 
that quarter,” rejoined Falkenberg with an air of gallantry. The 
soldiers had formed, and at the command of Falkenberg they marched 
out with their prisoners, Falkenberg following in the rear. 

“ Has she recovered,” asked Stettenheim of the women—“ Why for 
shame do you let her lie there—raise her up and carry her to her 
chamber.” The women hesitated. “Obey, I say.” 

“'Traitress,” answered one of the women—“ we will not defile our 
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hands by touching her body—the curse of Venice is on her head.” 
“ The curse of Venice,” echoed the other women, and with one accord, 
they stole out of the room. 

He and she were again alone. 

“ What,” he cried —‘ deserted by all, cast out—condemned.”—He 
knelt at her side and tenderly raised her head, she was still insensible 
—< Noble hearted girl,” he murmured—he spoke the feelings of his 
heart though the words were naught to her—“I love you now as I 
have never loved woman before—Love you with the deepest reverence 
and highest admiration. Oh fear not—there is no taint of dishonour 
in my words. Vittoria, you have nobly ventured your life and your 
good name for my sake—I swear I will save the lives of those you 
love if I give my own for the cost.” 

Well, she lay there helpless—an outcast from kith and country, 
with a father’s curse—crushed in soul and body—but she had won a 
great victory—a greater victory than most women ever have the 
chance of winning—she had converted the love which degrades, into 
the love which exalts—she had been offered the dregs of a sensual 
heart, and she had raised that heart to her own high estate, evoking 
the nobler germs, and animating it with chivalry and devotion. She 
lay helpless in that man’s arms, and wholly in his power, but she lay 
in perfect safety—safe, as if sheltered by a mother’s loving care, for 


in the soul of that man she had rendered womanhood sacred for 
evermore. 
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Caroline Herschel.“ 


Waen Caroline Lucretia Herschel was already an aged woman, living 
in the exile from England to which she had committed herself after 
the death of her beloved brother, under the idea that she should not 
long survive him, she began to write down her recollections,—‘ A 
little History of her Life from 1772-1788.’ She wrote them for her 
nephew, the son of Sir William Herschel, that he might know some- 
thing of his excellent grand-parents, and also understand the in- 
numerable difficulties which his father had surmounted in his life and 
labours. It was not to tell of herself, but of others, that she wrote 
these ‘ Recollections,’ and it was with diffidence that she sent them to 
the one person whom she believed would care to read them. 

“You must,” she writes, “excuse your old aunt, who can only think 
of what is past, forgetting the present.” 

Sir John Herschel valued these memorials, and they are carefully 
preserved in the family along with her letters. But Caroline 
Herschel would have been very much surprised, and not a little angry, 
if she could have foreseen that her letters and recollections would ever 
have been printed, or that a book about herself would ever have been 
put together. 

Writing once to the wife of her nephew, Sir John Herschel, 
she says,— 

“T have something to remark about what you call my letters, which 
were to be deposited in the letter-case. I was in hopes you would 
have thrown away such incoherent stuff, as I generally write in a 
hurry, when I am sick for want of knowing how it looks at home [as 
she always called England], and not let it rise up in judgment against 
my perhaps bad grammar and bad spelling, &e.; for to the very last 
I must feel myself walking on uncertain ground, having been obliged 
to learn too much, without anything thoroughly.” 

Entire unconsciousness of any worth or merit in herself was one of 
her remarkable characteristics. 

She was endowed with a royal instinct for serving others to the 
utmost of her powers, doing this as a simple matter of course, feeling 
only that all she could do was much less than what was needed. 
This sense of shortcoming was a constant source of regret, and 
efiectually checked all emotions of self-complacency. The one ruling 
idea that governed her whole life was to work wherever she was placed 


* The interesting Memoirs and Correspondence of this Sister of Sir William 
and Aunt of Sir John Herschel are just published by Mr. Murray.—Ep. 
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and to obey those in authority over her. The daughter of a soldier, 
the spirit of discipline was born with her. 

Her obedience, however, was not from constraint, or a feeling of 
servitude,—she willingly offered herself for the service of those who 
had a claim upon her services, and her sympathy with whatever work 
she had in hand gave to all she did the freedom which works from 
love. From early childhood she took on herself the weight of the 
family cares and anxieties which she only dimly comprehended, but 
which she felt, because they troubled her parents. This love of being 
helpful gave a dignity to the heavy drudgery of being maid-of-all- 
work to the family. She always obediently did her best—even when, 
as she records, “she got many a whipping” for not being able to 
clean the knives and forks with brick-dust, or to wait at table so as to 
please the lordly eldest brother Jacob. She evidently had a contempt 
for him which she was too well trained in subordination to express, 
and a hearty detestation which is sufficiently conveyed to the reader 
without the help of words! But all the same; when, after the 
father’s death, he became hedd of the family, she never failed in 
paying him due obedience; and when in later years, after everything 
had been arranged for her to accompany her beloved William to 
England, and Jacob was at the last accidentally detained in another 
place, she mentions with regret having to depart without the formal 
consent of her eldest brother. 

It was her deep power of sympathy with those she loved that 
weighed down the natural gladness of childhood. One can scarcely 
read without tears in one’s eyes, of the little act by which she won a 
smile from her mother at a moment when she was overwhelmed with 
the parting from her husband and sons, who had just left to join the 
army; the little Caroline seeing a neckerchief that her father had 
worn hang over a chair, took it, and putting one end in her mother’s 
hand, took the other herself, and sat down at her feet. But the deep 
well-spring of love and self-devotion which lay in the heart of Caroline 
Herschel never went forth from its inmost depths, except towards her 
brother William. Her whole life and being were given to him, and 
throughout. the record she gives of the period whilst they were 
together, he seems to have been entirely worthy of her love. The 
incidental light thrown upon his character by his sister's memoirs, 
reveals a nature so noble, that his grandest discoveries and great 
achievements in science, seem only the natural growth and outcome 
of the noble inner life from which they sprung. 

The change from the life at Hanover to the life at Bath was like 
the transformation scene in a pantomine! The little maid-of-all-work, 
who had been allowed no education by her mother, lest it should unfit 
her for household duties, who had been permitted to receive a lesson in 
music from her father only “ when her mother was in a good humour 
or out of the way,” was taken to Bath and told she was to prepare 
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herself for taking part in public concerts and oratorios! She had 
lessons in music and singing twice a day, and was put under “ Miss 
Flemming, the famous dancing mistress,” to be drilled to move like a 
lady; she had ten guineas presented by her brother to buy a 
suitable dress; Mr. Palmer, the manager of the theatre, told her she 
was an ornament to the stage; the Marchioness of Lothian and other 
great ladies complimented her on pronouncing her words like an 
English woman! 

In a wonderfully short time she was able to take the leading parts 
in oratorios and concerts, and even received the offer of an engagement 
at the Birmingham Festival. But she refused to appear anywhere, 
unless her brother William was the conductor. She had no wish to be 
anything for herself. All her life she had been in an atmosphere of 
music; her father was a bandmaster, and a fine musician ; her brother 
William was an eminent composer and musician, who if he had not 
become an astronomer would have been remembered as a musician ; 
her brother Alexander, who had come to England with William, and 
who lived with him, was also an excellent musician. But Caroline 
Herschel had never before received any regular instruction; it was the 
spirit of willing obedience, and the well-trained habit of doing exactly 
as she was told, that enabled her to perform what seem almost like 
miracles. 

Her life at Bath seems to have been very happy, in spite of house- 
keeping difficulties and the perplexing difference betwixt housekeeping 
in Hanover and housekeeping in England, the extravagance of which 
distressed her sense of thrift ; but there was more money to go upon, 
for her brother William was making a handsome income by his 
concerts and compositions, as well as by teaching. 

Another transformation was, however in store. The love of music in 
William Herschel was only second to his love of science. He had 
already begun to invent wonderful instruments for observing and 
measuring the distances of stars, &c.; more and more time was 
gradually taken from music to be devoted toastronomy. Caroline was 
quietly expected to assist him! She had to learn, as well as she could, 
the mysteries of logarithms, calculations how to compute distances and 
how to reduce sidereal time into mean time, and other things still 
more abstruse, which, to one unlearned, sound more like making 
incantations than anything else. Caroline Herschel learned to do all 
this, and more! In a letter, written long years after, she says, “My 
dear brother William was my only teacher, and we began generally 
with what we should have ended, he supposing I knew all that went 
before: and perhaps I might have done so once, but my memory he 
used to compare with sand, in which everything could be inscribed, 
but as easily effaced.” It was only at odd times, and at meals, that 
she was able to obtain even this fragmentary instruction. She owns 
to never having been able to say the multiplication table, but carrying 
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a copy in her pocket for reference. Her industry and truly German 
perseverance carried her through these seemingly impossible tasks. 
The second brother, Alexander Herschel, a man of rare gifts, both asa 
musician and mechanician, was a very efficient assistant to his brother, 
but he was not endowed with patience, and could not bear to be kept 
long confined to the same occupation. It was, therefore, to Caroline 
that her brother turned for help in the construction of the tools and 
woodwork for grinding and polishing lenses and mirrors, &c. It was 
she who made the pasteboard tube that was to hold the first large 
mirror, and the dexterity of her fingers, and the desire to be useful, 
which, as a little child, helped her to make “ bags and sword-knots,” 
made her now, as she expresses it, “almost as useful as a boy in the 
first year of his apprenticeship.” 

In all these things it was the loving sympathy with all his aspira- 
tions and efforts that gave a subtle virtue to the actual mechanical aid 
she afferded. She desired nothing for herself; she would be nothing 
of herself; all her life flowed into his life, nourishing it, and 
strengthening his heart under all disappointments and difficulties. 
She never tired, but kept pace with him in all his work, standing 
beside him day and night, both of them working as though bodily 
needs or material comforts did not exist. She never failed him. After 
a time, when she was set “ to mind the heavens,” and began to taste the 
delights of discovery with her “ Newtonian sweeper,” she laid it aside, 
having time for no more than three or four opportunities to use it in 
the course of as many months, in order not to neglect her brother’s 
work. This consisted chiefly in doing endless sums and acting as his 
secretary, noting down all he saw in his sweeps, standing by him 
through winter nights when the very ink froze in her pen. As 
before in music, so new in astronomy, she refused to be anything but 
her brother’s helper. Throughout her life her one word was, “ All I 
am, all I know, I owe to him. I am only the tool he fashioned. I 
did no more for him than a well-trained puppy-dog might have done.” 
Long afterwards when, in very advanced life, she received the Gold 
Medal of the Royal Astronomical Society, and was elected an honorary 
member, she energetically deprecated all mention of herself, because 
whatever was said in praise of her took away what ought to be given 
to her brother.* 

What Caroline Herschel felt and thought when her adored brother 
took a wife nobody ever heard or knew. She seems to have confided 
her feelings to her diaries alone, and those she destroyed. 

It was a shock and a trial, sharper most likely than even that 
caused in after years by his death, because it was mingled with more 
purely personal jealousy and bitterness. What it must have been to 


* The medal was awarded for her valuable work, “The Reduction and 
Arrangement, in the form of a Catalogue, in Zones, of all the Star Clusters 
in Nebule observed by Sir William Herschel in his Sweeps.” 
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see another woman promoted to have the sole right of caring for his 

comfort and of ministering to his wants, after the many years she had 
lived for nothing else, must have been terribly hard to bear. Even the 
fact that his wife brought him an ample fortune, setting him free 
from all need to beg from government for the small sums needed to 
earry on his work, was only an additional aggravation. How to 
keep down household expenses had been one of Caroline Herschel’s 
hardest problems; and the little addition she had been to his ex- 
penditure—not ever more than seven or eight pounds a year—had 
been always a source of regret, which no amount of work done for 
him could make her feel that she had earned. 

And now he was going to be rich, he would need her care and 
thrift no longer, and it was the woman whom he had preferred before 
her, who was to have the happiness of freeing him for life from all 
anxiety about money matters! It wasa very bitter trial, and although 
she has not left on record anything she said, what she did is painfully 
significant—she “gave up her place as housekeeper,” and went to 
“lodge with Sprat, one of her brother’s workmen, whose wife was to 
to wait on her, she only reserved to herself the right of access to the 
roof of her brother’s house (which was the Observatory), and to the 
work-room. Here she came to work every day, “ returning home for 
her meals.” 

Doubtless she was not the only one of the three who was unhappy. 

In a letter, long afterwards, to her nephew, she mentions that when 
her brother “was about to enter on the married state,” he had wished 
io make her independent, which she entirely refused, but requested 
him to ask for some small salary for her as his assistant. This he did, 
and obtained the promise of fifty pounds a year. She not only 
prepared to live but to save out of it for her relations at Hanover. 
The incidental mention of her numerous changes of abode, give us a 
glimpse of comfortless lodgings and of the long distances she had to 
go in all weathers to and from her work, till health and strength alike 
failed under the additional sfrain. But there is not one word of com- 
plaint. She continued obdurate, accepting nothing from the new 

comer. How and when she began to soften we are not told, but in 
one of her letters in after life she says, that when her salary “ bad 
fallen nine quarters in arrear” her brother and Lady Herschel 
insisted that she should receive from them the sum of ten pounds a 
quarter. The birth of her nephew and his early promise, so 
splendidly fulfilled, of becoming in all respects worthy of his father, 
helped to heal and to fill her wounded heart. By degrees she was 
won to love her brother’s wife, and after his death she addresses her as 
the “ dear sister I now feel you to be,” and Caroline Herschel was a 
sister worth winning. For some years before her brother's death they 
became firm friends, and whenever Lady Herschel was from home, 


Caroline went to be with her brother and to take care of him as of 
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old; her labours had never been remitted, the work was a bond 
between them that had never been loosened. 

The death of her beloved brother in 1822 was a sorrow that dis- 
located the remainder of her life. Broken as she was by fatigue and 
overwork, she believed and hoped she should not long survive him, 
and under the shock of her great grief she took a step which she 
regretted only once, but that was always—she was obstinately bent on 
returning to Hanover to reside for the rest of her days. To make 
her determination irrevocable, she made a gift of all she possessed to 
her youngest brother Dietrich and promised to take up her abode 
henceforth under his roof. Next to William he had been her favourite, 
and much of the motherliness of her nature had come out towards 
him ; from the time she had nursed him as a baby in the cradle to 
the time when after he had run away from home, he had been found 
sick and destitute at a lodging in Wapping and been brought back to 
health by her “on a diet of roasted apples and barley water,” and 
when later, he had come to her “ broken in health, spirit, and fortune,” 
she had always been the one to comfort and help him. He had 
possessed much of the musical talents of the family, and had given 
promise of becoming an eminent performer on the violin, but he seems 
never to have done much good; his sister clung to him, however, and 
believed in him as a man capable of advising her on all matters of 
business. To Dietrich she committed herself when all her happiness 
and hope in life went down in her brother’s grave. 

Everything seems to have been said and done that was possible to 
induce her to remain in England with those who toved her and knew 
her value, and amongst the friends she had made in the scientific 
world, but all was in vain. Dietrich came from Hanover to fetch her, 
and she returned with him. 

From the day of her departure to the day of her death she never 
ceased to regret what she had done, and, what was more, she owned 
her mistake. For fifty years she had lived in constant intercourse 
with men of the highest rank in science ; she had spent her whole time 
in assisting and sharing in the grandest astronomical discoveries, not 
minding meaner things. In old age she returned to the city where 
she was born, expecting to find amongst the relations who had grown 
‘up in her absence, as many estimable persons as there were in- 
dividuals. She found instead, that she was unfitted for their society 

as they were for hers. While she “had been minding the heavens,” 
they had lived in narrow streets and in a narrow range of interests ; 
she had revered and understood her brother’s worth; they who had 
never known him, felt only a gratified vanity in owning s0 dis- 
tinguished a relative. Shut up in a room whence she could not “see 
an entire constellation,” nor scarcely a star; homesick, after the dear 
ones she had left; lonely among her stranger kinsfolk; pestered by 
the interference and pretentiousness of her brother Dietrich, whose 
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faith in his sister's superiority had been altogether destroyed’by the 
course she had taken in giving him all she possessed and making him 
her adviser, she found herself very unhappy indeed. 

But more bitter than any personal disappointment was the 
consciousness which after a while made itself felt, that she had thrown 
up work while she had still the strength to do it; that she was 
letting talents which would have been useful to her brother’s son rust 
in disuse. This was what gave bitterness to her regret: there is no 
remorse like that caused by the sense of talents unemployed. It was 
not the deficiencies or stupidities of those she had come to dwell 
amongst that caused Caroline Herschel to become bitter in her com- 
plaints, the fault lay in herself, and she knew it: she believed it was 
too late to return, and bent herself to endure and to await the end, 
which seemed as though it would never arrive. Lady Herschel, her 
nephew, and her nephew’s wife, when he took one, kept up a close 
and affectionate correspondence. 

She saw her nephew grow up to be worthy of his father, and his 
reputation to be as brilliant. 

Her nephew made several journeys to see her, and brought with 
him his eldest son on one occasion. 

She lived in great comfort, for the annuity left by her brother 
of a hundred a year was affluence. 

Celebrated men came to pay their respects to her. 

Her own attainments and labours were recognised and honoured. 

She had troops of friends, from royalty downwards, who all delighted 
to show her honour. 

Kindness and tenderness she received from them abundantly. 

Amongst her own kindred there were those who loved her and showed 
her unremitting kindness when the days of darkness came, and her 
infirmities were heavier than she could bear; but the mistake she 
had made in quitting England remained a mistake to the end. 

Her letters and journals depict her life with a simplicity and 
reality that no one on the outside could give; and if the readers of 
them feel some of the love and admiration with which they have 


inspired me, they will feel that in Caroline Lucretia Herschel they 
have found a friend. 


Notrre.—We understand that the committee of the new parish church, at 
present in process of erection at Slough, have lately signified to Lady 
Herschel their desire to devote some portion of the edifice as a memorial to 
Sir William and Sir John Herschel, who resided for so long a time in the 
parish, and carried on in it their illustrious labours. Lady Herschel 
cordially approves of such a memorial, and it is likely to assume the form 
of an east window and reredos. It seems in every way fitting that such a 
memorial should be erected, and we commend it to the support of men of 
science and the public in general. The beautiful design of the architect, 
Mr. John Oldrid Scott, to whom the new parish church of Slough has been 
intrusted, will, we venture to think, be highly appreciated. Eb. 
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Suvenal in London. 


SAT. XII. 
TO W. W. Esq. 


Tur man who, striving for some evil aim, 

Knows what ensues if others seek the same, 

And that his wrongful deeds, if followed, must 

Turn confidence to hatred or distrust, 

However large the stake which he may win, 

Must loathe the self which urged him to the sin, 

Must judge the deed, and having judged it, say 

What justice would, if justice had its way : 

This penalty his conscience will exact, 

Though generous Brett gives sentence on the fact. 
What do you think, my friend, must be our sense 

About this fraud upon your confidence, 

This swindle, shrouded by such cunning lies 

As might delude the caution of the wise ? 

Well, it is this—the loss which you deplore 

Takes, after all, a portion from your store ; 

You are not ruined, and your grief is not 

So very different from the common lot. 

Each one’s experience could not fail to trace, 

With little trouble, such another case ; 

All sorrow should be bounded by the laws 

Of man’s discretion, and its proper cause ; 

You will be never able to endure 

The little ills which fortitude can cure, 

If you are furious at the cheat who reft 


‘One thousand from the thousands which are left. 


A sixtieth winter sees you stout and hale, 

And are you startled by a thrice-told tale ? 

Does the long lesson of experience give 

No better rule by which to learn and live ? 

You know, of course, the adage of the sage, 

“Wisdom can wholly vanquish fortune’s rage.” 

Who are the happy? They who have the skill 

To bear with patience every human ill, 

And, taught by what they suffer, to refrain ; 
From putting on themselves a needless pain. 
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Is there a day so calm, so bright, so cool, 
As not to gender many a knave and fool ? 
Does Bow Street ever fail in cheat or thief? 
Do Sleigh and Lewis ever lack a brief ? 
Or, at the Mansion House does my Lord Mayor 
Find that his function is an easy chair ? 
Are bulls and bears a fiction and a phrase, 
Survivals of the frauds of former days ? 
A century since, and in the good old days, 
When modest wealth was gained in honest ways, 
The genius which disdained to work and save, 
Turned sweater, forger, footpad—blundering knave ; 
And when a few short years of crime were past, 
Grim Tyburn finished off the fool at last. 
At present wits like these need never range 
Reyond the practice of the Stock Exchange, 
Create sham shares, next quote, then sell the whole, 
And safely earn the wealth their fathers stole. 
The older method was a trifle coarse, 
This is an art, in better form than force, 
The progress of mankind is manifest, 
Take one example, and affirm the rest. 

Two centuries ago, it was believed 
That every Campbell, as the Scotch say, rieved, 
(Another verb would fairly serve my rhyme, 
Perhaps was freely used in former time,) 
And ere Sir Walter Scott disguised the facts, 
Often received the guerdon of his acts ; 
A change ensues in manners, not in man, 
Maccallum More bethinks him of a plan, 
And sends a scion from his native rocks 
Not for the Saxon’s cattle, but his stocks. 

Are virtue, then, and honesty so rare ? 
Are all pretensions nothing but a snare ? 
Does trade develope, by some natural law, 
The Brunswick forehead and the Hapsburg jaw, 
The cautious gait, half humble and half sly, 
The open bluster and the furtive eye, 
The mind that moulds the face, and makes it keen, 
Till all the knave is in the features seen ? 

I know a man whose look—pray do not stari— 
Denotes an honest, truthful, kindly heart, 
Who is not over-cautious, over-rash, 
Who does not think the end of life iz cash, 
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Who does not brag before the poor and weak, 
Who is not over-proud, or over-meek, 
Who makes God’s public law his private rule, 
But does not use his creed to trap a fool, 
Who wisely gives, and what he gives conceals, 
But does not strive to hide the warmth he feels, 
And yet is wealthy. Wishing then to know 
How for so strange a man such riches grow, 
Point blank I asked him if he could explain 
What were the genuine sources of his gain ; 
His answer was,— by always taking care 
That all the goods I say I sell are there,’— 
Could any terms of censure have conveyed 
A bitterer satire upon common trade ? 

The gold and silver of the earliest age, 
The brass and iron of a later stage, 
Were obvious symbols, chosen to express 
The downward course of moral rottenness, 
The modern chemist’s potent art sublimes 
A baser metal to denote our times. 

We helpless people call on Lowe and James, 
And being cheated, seek the swindler’s names, 
Call down the heaviest judgments on the thieves 
Who rob us of our cash by makebelieves, 

And raise a clamorous cry, as loud and long 
As ever issues from Kenealy’s throng, 

When that great jurist, poet, statesman glows 
With Magna Charta and his Tichborne’s woes. 

Is the shrewd sense you used to boast of, past ? 

Must you revert to bib and pap at last? 
Have you forgot how keen the pleasure is 
Which the rogue feels who makes your earnings his ? 
Have you forgot how laughable you seem, 
When your untutored honour makes you dream 
That bond or oath, religion, or the laws 
Will clip one corner from such people’s claws ? 
With them, the truths which weaker scoundrels fear, 
Serve as the baits to bring their victims near. 
The parson, altar, ritual, common prayer, 
Assist their ends as trap, decoy, or snare: 
If you would save my words, and see it all, 
Con the career of pious John Dean Paul. 
There was a time when piety was truth, 
(The safest date to take is Barnard’s youth,) 
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Ere habit learnt such smartness to applaud, 

Or law made bankruptcy a cloak for fraud ; 

Ere the sharp trader laid aside his mete, 

To air his profits in a country seat ; 

Ere rigs were known, or sham accounts were cooked, 
And profits never made were calmly booked ; 
Ere gulls would trust the fruit of livelong toil 
To the large future of Canadian oil ; 

Ere boys were sent, sweet types of innocence, 
To mask the schemes of shrewder, clearer sense, 
And prove how thoroughly a Yankee sees 

More through a millstone than our best M.P.’s, 
Ere railway stalls had gathered, near and far, 
Their red-haired vestals to the station bar ; 

Ere the swart puddler, thirsty from his forge, 
Poured gin instead of porter down his gorge, 

A careful study might detect a trace 

Of its old honour in the English race. 

England was not, in those remoter years, 
Crowded by such a crushing weight of peers ; 
These social constellations too, of yore, 

Bred fewer snobs to wonder and adore ; 

The Burke or Lodge of that day poised with ease 
A lighter load of dubious pedigrees ; 

Rich men had not yet claimed it as their due 

To make a desert for a day’s battue. 

Had better manners, less of vain pretence, 

Or the coarse brag of purseproud insolence, 
While thrift and honesty combined to fix 

A narrow limit for the tradesman’s tricks. 

Hogarth’s contrasted ’prentices explain 
What was the old-world road of honest gain, 
And what was the career which, duly past, 
Involved a certain gallows at the last, 

How the good youth achieved the civic chair, 
And cap of maintenance, as London’s mayor ; 
While westwards, as the City laureate sung, 
Tom Idle donned the nightcap and was hung. 
Far luckier is the modern gambler’s lot, 
Though he is still attracted to the spot, 
When, by some occult sympathy of blood, 
He settles in Tyburnia’s neighbourhood. 

If you find one whom avarice never blinds, 
Yet neither fear, nor kith, nor friendship binds, 
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But simply keeps good faith, and says what's true, 
And always renders every man his due, 
Because his nature will not let him stoop 
To cozen, cheat, or circumvent a dupe, 
Don’t tell the facts of your discovery, where 
The news would merely call up shrug or stare, 
But bless the chance which brings before your eyes 
The choicest, rarest gift which life supplies, 
Or, if you must disclose the wonder, tell 
That you have seen a genuine miracle. 
Brokers and jobbers, as I hear you say, 
Have filched the thousand pounds you paid away ; 
What if your venture had been twice as much ? 
What if the loss of fortune had been such 
As they endured, who suffered, in the end, 
The penalty of trusting Overend ? 
What if, as some did, you’d insured your life 
And lost the whole you'd scraped for child or wife, 
Found that, as many a helpless victim sees, 
Your premiums vanished in promoters’ fees, 
And learnt how notably financing pays 
When it is furthered by the law’s delays? 
What is the oath, or pledge, or promise, which 
Checks one who is resolved on being rich ? 
One single peril makes him pause or doubt— 
That is, the risk that men may find him ont ; 
If he be sure his secret is his own, 
He meets the charge with virtue’s loftiest tone, 
Blandly asserts the honour of his acts, 
And then appeals to what he calls the facts. 
Some men believe that chance or Nature's laws 
Interpret or connect effect and cause, 
That an unvarying sequence governs all, 
That human actions are phenomenal, 
That He who some men love, and many dread, 
Is now a fiction, worn out, baseless, dead, 
But may be still, by keeping certain rules, 
A cloak for sharpers, and a trap for fools, 
And therefore, nothing loth, will kiss the book 
With calm assurance, and a virtuous look.- 
Others believe, that, at some future time, 
Its proper doom will follow upon crime, 
Admit that God still works by Providence, 
Judges each deed, chastises each offence. 
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And yet will balance, when temptations near, 

The gains they clutch at, and the risks they fear, 
And thus conclude— “ The ills I may endure 
Wealth can compensate, palliate, or cure, 

Let me be blind, if I can only hold 

The stake I played for, and can keep my gold.” 
And yet are ill-earned riches worth the price, 
Which the cowed conscience can extoit from vice ? 
Is it a fair exchange? I do not doubt 

They would accept the whilome Derby’s gout, 
Plus a small cantle of his rents or lands, 

Plus a fair balance in their banker's hands, 

And trust their carcases, from foot to skull, 

To aloes, colchicum, and Doctor Gull. 

Nor need one wonder— What's the use of fame, 
Tf learning, honour, virtue, deck your name, 

But nothing else of solid worth accord 

To match the métier of a booby lerd, 

And the poor talents which are all your pride 
Purvey the banquet of the Barmecide ? 

“The wrath of God is sure, more surely slov— 

Why should I then expect the earliest blow ? 
Tf all the sinners suffer, when will He 
Inflict the judgment of my sin on me? 
Perchance a charity will save my soul 

A little gift perhaps protect the whole.” 

A Scot who knew his crimes, and felt their weight, 
Balanced his dealings, and forecast his fate, 
Asked a good parson, if salvation’s work 
Could be made safe by giving to the kirk ; 

And got this answer. ‘“ It is hard to buy 

The boon you ask, but well worth while to try.” 
But if like acts in different issues fix, 

One leads to office, t’other oakum picks, 

The only cause which makes those issues two 
Is what that dying sinner thought he knew. 

This is the process by which fraud contrives 

To ply the practice upon which it thrives, 

To lull the conscience, and to calm the fear, 

When the dark doom of wrong seems gathering near. 
Now, if you claim his affidavit, he 

Hurries to make it gladly, eagerly, 

Nay, by attorney he will bid you swear, 

And watch your anger with a jaunty air, 
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(A shameless forehead forms his best defence, 
Brass may become the mask of innocence,) 
And plays as well as any actor can 
The Surface drawn by witty Sheridan. 
As you protest your own undoubted right, 
Loud as O’Gorman on an Irish night, 
Loud as a serjeant major at his drill, 
And as two fishwives, bent on battle, shrill, 
Thus you exclaim: “Is justice deaf and blind ? 
To honour cruel, but to roguery kind ? 
Are scarlet, ermine, wig, a splendid hoax ? 
Are they a trap to ruin simple folks ? 
For shams like these why does the nation pay 
The judges’ salary every quarter day ? 
Will it endure this senseless pomp again, 
The sheriff’s gorgeous couch, and javelin men? 
It were a shorter stage, a lighter loss, 
To take all cases straight to Mr. Cross—” 
Till you incur, by scolding in this sort 
The modern peril of contempt of court. 
You, to whom dogmas are indifferent, 
Accept and use my counsel, as ’tis meant. 
You who interpret characters by deeds, 
And scorn the clamour of discordant creeds, 
To whom the churches, broad, and low, and high, 
Serve but as names to ticket blockheads by, 
Who scoff at forms, and never would expect 
That vestures mark or constitute a sect, 
Nor, if some noisy zealot only preach, 
Think that he proves his right and power to teach. 
If there be nought which man would more detest 
Than what you suffer, well then, beat your breast, 
Like a hired mourner, even slap your face, 
And in so gad, so terrible a case, 
Pull down your blinds, demonstrate your belief, 
Attire your servants in the garb of grief, 
And prove, in losing cash, you’re more distrest 
Than by the death of those you love the best. 
He whom a sorrow, such as yours, constrains 
To utter lamentations, never feigns. 
The sounds of woe, I grant, which meet our ears, 
Are far more genuine than some people's tears ; 
The plaints of men, when swindled of their due, 
Are, beyond question, quite sincere and true. 
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But if your case is found in every street, 
If it occurs to half the men you meet, 
If frauds are grown so shrewd, so rife, so rank, 
That knaves can cheat a lawyer or a bank, 
Can simulate the signs of honest trade, 
Till caution is, by its own sleights, bewrayed ; 
Do you conceive, dear creature, that your right 
Is, to be shielded from the common plight ? 
Are you to be the swan, and we the geese? 
Will he who plunders us,—you never fleece ? 
The wrongs you suffer are a trifling load, 
Don’t let your passions swell till they explode ; 
Look through the calendar of greater crimes, 
The scandals of our nature and our times, 
Read the police and law reports, survey 
The mass of vice, which crops up, day by day, 
And the vast herd which angered law enthrals 
In the grim circuit of your prison walls. 
The secrets of one household may disclose 
The sum of human wrongs, and human woes ; 
And should you learn how other people live 
Your grief will get a speedy sedative ; 
The time and pains are worthy of your care— 
And after that, be wretched if you dare. 

Who cares to wonder, when a Frenchman brags 
Of the grand race, the Briton of his bags ? 
Stares at the Teuton’s glasses, feigns surprise 
When listening to a travelled Yankee’s lies ? 
Who ever thought a Greek spoke truth, or knew 
Of one day’s manual labour from a Jew? 

Who ever feels astonished when he hears 
That Spaniards are together by the ears ?— 
The reason lies in this, that every race 

Has the same impulse, habit, temper, face. 

The Bosnian sees the produce of his work 
Thieved by the rapine of the savage Turk ; 
Desperate at last, the victim stands at bay, 
And seeks to drive the brigand from his prey ; 
For, why should such as he is dread the grave, 
Who wears the livelong livery of the slave ? 
Yet after all, the issue of the strife 
May add a further misery to his life. 

Yet do not think the culprit can control 
The anxious terrors which beset his soul, 
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Escape the torturing scourge which conscience plies 
Albeit it reach no ears, and meet no eyes. 
He has a judge, and hear that judge he must, 
As wise as Cockburn, and as Cockburn just, 
Must always bear the witness in his breast, 
Which, night and day, will never be at rest. 
The Spartan heard this message from the seer— 
“God's doom is certain, and his judgment near, 
To any one who thinks that he may dare 
Betray a trust committed to his care, 
Who, by no fear of retribution stung, 
Would hold his plunder by a perjured tongue, 
Who asks if God will counsel or condone 
A fraud, and make asinner’s crime his own?” 
Scared by the threat, the would-be thief restored 
(Not drawn by honour) his unlawful hoard, 
But in his person proved what had been told— 
No scion of that Spartan’s house grew old, 
For the whole stock, ere a few years were past, 
Had strangely perished, and himself the last. 
The wish to do a wrong must needs exact 
The punishment that’s proper to the act, 
And get its due. What if the culprit sins 
And perpetrates the crime his heart begins. 
Look at him then—a. ceaseless load of care, 
A sense of surfeit at the daintiest fare, 
A forced and joyless meal, a weary life, 
A testy tongue to friend, and child, and wife, 
Are some among the issues which proceed 
From the deep consciousness of fraud and greed. 
Wine which makes honest people glad or gay, 
Is gulped with effort, or is thrust away. 
Give him Lafitte, it does not smooth his frown, 
Clos Vougeot’s vinegar before it’s down. 
If wearied nature for a time effect 
The sleep which grudging conscience would reject, 
The while he tosses, restless, on his bed, 
The direst visions fill his throbbing head. 
He fancies that he hurries in his walk, 
And others pry, and stop, and point, and talk ; 
He starts convulsively, for in his dreams 
The dread which fills him, nearer, closer seems ; 
A touch, a breath, a sound, a step, a sigh, 
Suggests a grim detective standing by. 
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And worst of all, before his bloodshot eyes 
You, whom he wronged, appear in awful guise, q 
You seem to tell, with fierce, unpitying air, 
The tale which means his ruin and despair. 
And as his wretched body chills and glows, 
He mutters what he hopes no other knows. 

These are the men who shudder and grow pale 
When fraud is tracked, and all its doublings fail. 
The first faint whisper of detected crime 
Recalls their doings—person, place, and time ; 
The bolt which shattered others, threatens all, 
The fire, which others seared, on them may fall ; 
Slow, sure, strong, subtle, ever in advance, 

The bloodhound justice ceases to be chance. 

The tempest passes, but it leaves the dread 

Of the new storm which gathers overhead. 

One look of doubt, one symptom of distrust 
Pierces their vitals with a deadly thrust ; 

And poisoned by the soul it touches, darts, 
With tenfold venom through their guilty hearts. 

If striving to refresh their withered fame 
They seek to win anew an honest name, 

Who can there be, to whom ’tis no disgrace 
To help their credit, or to take their place, 

Or prove that confidence can still belong 

To him who cannot measure right and wrong ? 

Crime ever gathers conscience in the rear, 
Unlawful deeds engender boundless fear ; 

And oer the guilty soul the panic steals, 
Since all the frightful doom it fears, it feels. 

Yet the coarse nature, tutored by deceit, 
Reverts to that which urged it on to cheat; 
Forces itself to what it first essayed, 

Becomes more callous, less and less afraid— 

Who purposes a limit to his sins, 

Or ceases at the place where he begins ? 

That forehead, scoured from every sign of shame, 
Can never change, must ever be the same.— 
Where is the man, when plunder is abroad, 

Who rests contented with a single fraud ? 

At Christmas-time, as you perhaps have heard, 
A hideous railway accident occurred. 

Those who escaped, of course, were all astir, 
To help, as best they could, each sufferer. 
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Two persons only took a different view, 
The one, a jobber, to the station flew, 
And telegraphed to London—* At the nick 
Sell, sell Great Westerns largely, and be quick.” 
The other, bent on less extensive gain, 
Began to pick the pockets of the slain. 
Depend on it, his time will come at last ; 
The law will catch our friend, and grip him fast. 
A jail receive him as its proper prey, 
And clothe him in its chocolate and grey. 
Spike Island, Portland quarries, are the fate 
Of such as are too criminally great. 
Or Dartmoor’s gloom his gay career may stop— 
Perhaps his final issue is the drop. 
While you, perusing the police report, 
Will comment on his doom in some such sort— 
“There comes a season when these sharpers find, 
That Providence is neither deaf nor blind.” 


Epwin Heron. 
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Jonathan Swift. 


Mr. Forster, by his life of Oliver Goldsmith, placed himself in the 
foremost rank of English biographers. He has now given to the 
public the first volume of the long-expected ‘ Life of Swift, on which 
he has evidently spent the most laborious and enthusiastic care. He 
has amassed an abundance of new material, which he has sifted with 
diligence and interpreted with judgment. He has destroyed many a 
hallowed tradition, and has exposed many a falsehood. He has, however, 
as yet given us but few fresh facts of importance. Mr. Forster's 
new work, in elaborate conception and execution, surpasses all the 
author’s earlier books, but it is wanting in that grace and charm which 
makes the life of Oliver Goldsmith an English classic. The work is 
not so much a Life of Swift as a masterly essay on what other people 
have said and written about Swift. There is a want in it of artistic form 
and regularity. The biographical notes from the letters to Esther 
Johnson contained in the first section of the Sixth Book ought to 
have been introduced into the general course of the narrative, and the 
new and corrected readings of the Journal ought to have been 
reserved for a special edition of that work. We also think it was a 
grievous error on the part of Mr. Forster not to publish the biography 
as a complete whole. The plan of publishing one volume at a time 
may have its advantages, but we protest against it as an inartistic 
and most inconvenient mode of writing biography. 

Mr. Forster, in his preface, says, “The rule of measuring what is 
knowable of a famous man by the inverse ratio of what has been said 
about him is applicable to Swift in a marked degree. Few men who 
have been talked about so much are known so little.” This is in a 
great measure due to Swift himself. By his own confession he lived 
“a life by stealth.’ That the famous Dean has been hardly dealt 
with, few will deny. Johnson did him no kind of justice because of 
too little liking for him. Scott accepted the statement of others 
because he had too much work to do. Jeffrey, caring more for fine 
writing than truth, said of him, that he was “an apostate in politics, 
infidel or indifferent in religion, a defamer of humanity, the slanderer 
of statesmen who had served him, and destroyer of the women who 
loved him.” Thackeray did not understand the Dean. He could not 
appreciate the passion and tenderness which agitated that rough Irish 
heart. Swift did not win love to outrage and waste it, but a terrible 
malady prevented him from enjoying it. Physical weakness and 
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disease cast a deep gloom over that character, but at times it was 
lighted up by a generous and sincere emotion. In his writings 
are exhibited a contempt and hatred of men very different to the 
playfulness and gentleness of touch which charms us in the Diary 
to Stella. In some of his moods Swift resembles a demon, and yet 
those who knew him best, and who saw deepest into that soul, loved and 
clung to him with devotion to the last. Of Swift’s power as a writer 
there is noquestion. In biting satire and sarcasm no man surpasses 
him. He gave to English prose a new force. When he first set 
about writing he formed the resolution “to proceed in a manner that 
should be altogether new, the world being already too much nauseated 
with endless repetitions upon every subject.’ To this resolution he 
adhered, and to it his writings owe their chief value. 


“Tf to owe nothing to other men is to be original, a more original man 
than Swift never lived; but, with the wonderful subtlety of thought so 
rarely joined to the same robustness of intellect which placed his wit and 
philosophy on the level of Rabelais, he had the same habit as the great 
Frenchman of turning things inside out, and putting away decencies as if 
they were shows or hypocrisies. In both it led to an insufferable coarse- 
ness. Replying himself to the charge, he said very earnestly that no lewd 
words would be found in the book, and that its severest strokes of satire 
were levelled against the prevailing fashion of employing wit to re- 
commend profligacy. This was true, but it did not touch the imputation 
of indecency, for which he could only partially plead the example of con- 
temporaries; and he might have been better guided by one of his own 
wittiest illustrations in the ‘ Tale.’ You do not treat nature wisely, he says, 
by always striving to get beneath the surface. What to show and to con- 
ceal, she knows; it is one of her eternal laws to put her best furniture 
forward ; and in making choice between the inside and the outside, though it 
be but skin-deep, better follow her suggestion. ‘Last week I saw a woman 
flayed, and you will hardly believe how much it altered her person for the 
worse.’ Under the process of flaying applied by himself so indiscrimin- 
ately, he altered much for the worse, and did not get really nearer to the 
innermost depth of things.” 


Jonathan Swift was born in a small court in Dublin, adjoining the 
Castle enclosure, on Saint Andrew's Day (30th of November 1667). 
There is a great deal of pathos in the manner in which he always 
regarded the 30th of November. To him the day was an anniversary 
of unmitigated sadness. While conscious of anything, he is alleged 
never to have omitted, as surely as his birthday came round, to repeat 
the words of Job in which he wished the day to have perished 
wherein he was born, and the night in which if was said a man child 
was conceived. “It is a day you seem to regard though I detest it,” 
he wrote to Mrs. Whiteway three years before darkness closed upon his 
mind; “and I read the third chapter of Job this morning.” Swift's 
father had died eight months before he saw the light, and left a wife 
and daughter with the scantiest maintenance. A positive union 
always exists between a grandly-natured man and his mother. His 
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relationship to her is a positive reality. The great man ever has a 

mother. The little that is known of Swift’s mother accounts for the 

admiration as well as the strong affection uniformly shown her by her 

famous son. “Character, honour, uprightness, and independence 

are in all the traditions concerning her.’ When she resided at 

Leicester, Swift is said to have travelled to see her rarely less than 

once a year by coach when he could afford it; by the waggon or on 

foot in his poorer days. When he was deprived of the sunshine of a 

mother’s smile, he wrote the following touching record (April 24th, 

1710): “I: have now lost my barrier between me and death. God 

grant I may live to be as well prepared for it as I confidently believe 

her to have been! If the way to Heaven be through piety, truth, 

justice, and charity, she is there.” A strange incident separated Swift 

from his mother when he was but a year old. To the English nurse 

who had charge of him he had so endeared himself, that upon the 

occasion of a relative’s death calling her suddenly to her native place 
of Newhaven, she “stole him on ship-board unknown to his mother 

and uncle,” says Swift himself, and did not take him back to Ireland 

for more than two years. But before his return, Swift had learnt to - 
spell, and by the time he was three years old he could read any 

chapter in the Bible. Ireland has always honoured the memory of 

Swift, but of the country of his birth he has used many hard words... 
He was descended from a good old Yorkshire family, and he never - 
called himself nor permitted others to call him an Irishman. He was. 
in the habit of saying frequently to others what he wrote to the 

second Lord Oxford in 1737. “He happened to be dropped there, was- 
one year old when he left it first, and to his sorrow did not die before 

he went to it again.” However, Pope in the dedication of the- 
‘Dunciad’ does not shrink from calling Ireland his country. 


‘Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air, 
Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair, 
Or praise the court, or magnify mankind, 
Or thy grieved country’s copper chains unbind,” etc. 


Swift was three years old when he was taken back to the country 
which he detested, and at the age of six he was sent toa school at 
Kilkenny. In his autobiographical fragment we have the following 
passage : 


“ After his return to Ireland, he was sent at six years old to the school 
of Kilkenny, from whence at fourteen he was admitted into the university 
at Dublin, ‘a pensioner, on the 24th April, 1682 ;’ where, by the ill treat- 
ment of his nearest relations, he was so discouraged and sunk in his spirits 
that he too much neglected his academic studies; for ‘some parts of’ 
which he had no great relish by nature, and turned himself to reading 
history and poetry : so that when the time came for taking his degree of 
bachelor of arts, although he had lived with great regularity and due 
observance of the statutes, he was stopped of his degree for dulness and 
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insufficiency ; and at last hardly admitted in a manner, little to his credit, 
which is called ‘in that college’ speciali gratia ‘on the 15th February, 
1685, with four more on the same footing:’ and this discreditable mark, 
as I am told, stands upon record in their college registry.” 


To this passage is due the many errors which have arisen with 
regard to Swift's university career. M. Taine, in his ‘ History of 
English Literature, has drawn a highly imaginative picture of 
the scene of Swift receiving his degree in the great hall of the 
university. Swift is painted as the odd and awkward scholar with 
hard blue eyes, who barely gets his degree by special grace, while the 
professors who examined him “went away, doubtless with pitying 
smiles, lamenting the feeble brain of Jonathan Swift.” Mr. Forster 
destroys this picture by publishing a facsimile of the college roll for 
Easter Term 1685, which proves the fact that the degree examination 
passed by Swift was not as discreditable as he himself made it out to 
be, Mr. Forster also clearly shows that the way in which the degree 
was conferred upon him implied no stigma of any sort. Swift was 
never a profound or exact scholar, but it is probable that his classical 
acquirements were of as much service to him, as if they had been more 
thorough. The time which he spent in reading history and poetry 
may have injured his degree, but it bore good fruit afterwards. 
Swift's knowledge of books was great, and he made good use of his 
book knowledge in the ‘Dissentions in Athens and Rome.’ The 
miscellaneous reading which he indulged in at college better fitted 
him for the first post he was to fill in life. 

Swift was little more than twenty-one when Tyrconnell let loose 
the Celtic population on the English settlers in Dublin, and he 
found his way to his mother’s house in England. Swift had now 
to look round for means of support. His mother suggested 
that he should apply for employment to Sir William Temple, 
whose wife was a distant connection of the family. The application 
was successful, and before the close of 1689 Swift joined the retired 
statesman at Moor Park, near Farnham. He continued with him, 
not without intervals of absence, for five years. Macaulay's picture of 
Swift at Moor Park is well known. “ An eccentric, uncouth, disagree- 
able Irishman,” » says the noble historian, “who had narrowly 
escaped plucking at Dublin, attended Sir William Temple as an 
amanuensis for board and 202. a year, dined at the second table, 
wrote bad verses in praise of his employer, and made love to a pretty 


-dark-eyed young girl who waited on Lady Giffard.” Sir William’s 


secretary was Jonathan Swift: Lady Giffard’s maid was poor Stella. 
There is in this, as in most of Macaulay’s pictures, a large admixture 
of falsehood. There is no evidence that Swift was uncouth or coarse 
in appearance. The portrait of him painted by Jervas proves the 
contrary. “Features regular, yet striking ; forehead high and temples 
broad and massive; heavy-lidded blue eyes, to which his dark 
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complexion and bushy black eyebrows gave unusual capacity for 
sternness as well as brilliance; a nose slightly aquiline; mouth re- 
solute, with full-closed lips; a handsome dimpled double chin, and 
over all the face the kind of pride not grown of superciliousness or 
scorn, but of an easy, confident, calm superiority.” His position at 
Moor Park was less menial than Macaulay has represented. He was 
a gentleman filling the post of private secretary. Swift was 
essentially in mind and spirit an independent man, and no doubt he 
had much to bear from his patron. His proud spirit sometimes placed 
him in a false position, and in trying to be dignified he sacrificed 
dignity. “lI called,” he wrote long after leaving Moor Park, “at 
Mr. Secretary’s, to see what the d ailed him on Sunday. : I made 
him a very proper speech, told him I observed he was much out of 
temper, that I did not expect he would tell me the cause, but would 
be glad to see he was better; and one thing I warned him of, never 
to appear cold to me, for I would not be treated like a school-boy ; 
that I had felt too much of that in my life already; that I expected 
every great minister who honoured me with his aquaintance, if he 
heard or saw anything to my disadvantage, would let me know in plain 
words, and not put me in pain to guess by the change or coldness of 
his countenance or behaviour ; for it was what I would hardly bear 
from a crowned head, and no subject’s favour was worth it ; and that I 
designed to let my Lord Keeper and Mr. Harley know the same thing, 
and that they might use me accordingly.” 

At first Swift did not like his post at Moor Park, and returned to 
Dublin before he had completed a year’s residence. Temple’s behaviour 
to him was considerate. He wrote recommending him to his friend 
Sir Robert Southwell, who was goingas Secretary of State to Ireland. 
Temple says: 





“He was born and bred there (though of a good family in Herefordshire), 
was near seven years in the college of Dublin, and ready to take his degree 
of Master of Arts, when he was forced away by the desertion of that college 
upon the calamities of the country. Since that time he has lived in my 
house, read to me, writ for me, and kept all accounts as far as my small 
occasions required. He has Latin and Greek, some French, writes a very 
good and current hand, is very honest and diligent, and has good friends, 
though they have for the present lost their fortunes, in Ireland, and his 
whole family having been long known to me obliged me thus far to take 
care of him. If you please to accept him into your service, either as a 
gentleman to wait on you, or as clerk to write under you, and either to use 
him so if you like his service, or upon any establishment of the college to 
recommend him to a fellowship there, which he has a just pretence to, I 
shall acknowledge it as a great obligation to me as well as to him.” 


Temple would not have written in this strain concerning an uncouth 
servant who, according to Macaulay, spent his time flirting in the 
servants’ hall. However, nothing came ofthe letter. Swift writes, “ He 
soon went back to Sir William Temple, with whom, growing into some 
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confidence, he was often trusted with matters of great importance.” 
One matter of great importance was the mission to the King on whieh 
Swift was sent by Temple to explain to his Majesty the proposed 
Triennial Bill. “ Mr. Swift,” says the Dean in his autobiography, “ who 
was well versed in English history. . . gave the King a short account 
of the matter, and a more large one to the Earl of Portland, but 
allin vain; for the King, by ill advisers, was prevailed upon to refuse 
passing the bill. This was the first time that Mr. Swift had ever 
any converse with courts, and-he told his friends it was the first 
incident that helped to cure him of vanity.” 

Swift had at this time another help to cure his vanity. He had 
written some verses. These he showed to his great kinsman, Dryden, 
who on reading them said to him, “Young man, you will never be a 
poet,” or, as Johnson reports it, “Cousin Swift, you will never be a 
poet.” The verdict was not quite just, and Swift never ceased to 
resent it. ‘The war he waged against the triplet was no real distaste 
for it, but only part of his quarrel with its most consummate master.” 
Swilt was now twenty-seven, and he began to wish to escape from 
dependence. He found that the church was his only refuge. There 
was nothing in his religious views to interfere with his conscientiously 
taking orders. He felt it was the best career for an ambitious mam. 
He wrote that “it was easier to provide for ten men in the church 
than one in civil employment.” He was always desirous of combining 
clerical duties with political employment. On the other hand, Swift 
refused to adopt the clerical profession as a mere means of support. 
He writes in the Anecdotes : 


“ Although his fortune was very small” (a remark that seems to show 
he had thus far been able to save something) “ he had a scruple of entering 
into the church merely for support ; and Sir William Temple, then being 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, offered him an employ of about 1201. a year 
in that office. Whereupon Mr. Swift told him, that since he had now an 
opportunity of living without being driven into the church for a main- 
tenance, he was resolved to go to Ireland, and take holy orders.” 


Swift and Temple parted not the best of (friends. After leaving 
Moor Park Swift went to Dublin, and resided there till his ordina- 
tion. Before the Bishops would consent to ordain him, they required 
a certificate of behaviour during his absence. Swift spent a month 
in trying to evade the demand, as he was reluctant to write to Temple 
forit. On the 5th of October the Archbishop of Dublin declared that 
nothing would serve but a certificate from “[emple, and Swift wrote 
to him on the following day. Scott, following, and followed by‘all sub- 
sequent commentators, declares it to have been written after five months’ 
agonizing delay. Swift begins, “ May it please your honour,” admits 
that he must have fallen low in his honour’s thoughts, and repeats the 
phrase more than once. Macaulay calis this the language of a “ Jacquey 
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or beggar.” But it was only the language of solemn courtesy, which 
Mr. Forster points out was not then unusual between persons of the 
respective rank of Swift and Temple. Temple sent the certificate. Swift 
was ordained deacon on the 28th of October, 1694, and priest on the 
18th of January, 1694-5. He entered the church as men enter any pro- 
fession from which they hope to gain advantage. This from a moral 
point of view was wrong, as in a worldly sense it was a failure. It was 
his orders that kept him from getting a civil post, such as Addison 
enjoyed. The coarseness of his invention in the ‘Tale of a Tub’ 
prevented his promotion in the church. 

A few days after being ordained priest, Swift was presented with 
the small living of Kilroot, in the north of Ireland, by Lord Capel. 
The living was worth a little more than one hundred pounds a year. 
Kilroot was a dull place, and Swift did what many people do in dull 
places, he relieved the monotony of life by making love. The young 
lady who won his affections was a Miss Waring, sister of an old 
college chum. Swift changed her name to the more poetical Varina. 
Although Swift protested he resolved to die as he had lived, all 
hers, Varina did not listen to his love. After he had been absent 
from Moor Park little more than a year, Temple wrote to ask 
him back again, and Swift suddenly left Kilroot. Mr. Winder, 
whose aquaintance he had made at Oxford, undertook the duty of the 
prebend until the prebendary should return. A year afterwards Swift 
resigned Kilroot, and obtained the succession for his friend Winder. 
Swift was now a second time established at Moor Park; the Hetty 
Johnson whom he had first known there as a child little more than 
seven years old, was become a girl of fifteen. Swift spent his time in 
reading hard, taking long walks, and writing. He says himself that 
(1697) was the time when he wrote the greater part of the ‘ Tale of 
the Tub,’ and it certainly is the date of the ‘Battle of the Books.’ 
The controversy respecting the comparative merits of ancient and 
modern writers was then raging. Temple took up the cudgels for 
the ancients. “Swift came to the protection of Temple with the 
“ Battle of the Books’; and of all that constituted once the so famous 
controversy, its prodigious learning and its furious abuse, this trium- 
phant piece of humour alone survives. It was circulated widely before 
Temple died, and not until four years later appeared in print, as 
portion of a volume which weakened the side on which the writer had 
engaged as much as it strengthened that of the enemy. Swift could 
not help himself. The ancients could show no such humour and 
satire as the ‘Tale of a Tub’ and the ‘ Battle of the Books.” Mr. 
Forster also observes : 


“If a single word were to be employed in describing it, applicable alike to 
its wit and extravagance, intensity should be chosen. Especially character- 
istic of these earliest satires is what generally will be found most aptly 
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descriptive of all Swift’s writing: namely, that whether the subject be 
great or small, everything in it from the first word to the last is essentially 
part of it; not an episode or allusion being introduced merely for itself, 
but every minutest point not only harmonizing or consisting with the 
whole, but expressly supporting and strengthening it.” 


“The death of Sir William Temple closed,” Mr. Forster says, “ what. 
without doubt must be called Swift's greatest and happiest time. , 
Swift records the death of his patron in the following touching 
words: “He died at one o'clock this morning, the 27th of J anuary, 
1698-9, and with him all that was good and amiable among men.’ 
Macaulay, i in his essay, writes : “ Temple i is one of those men whom the 
world has agreed to praise highly without knowing much about 
them.” Unfortunately, Temple is one of those men whom Macaulay 
sneers at without knowing much about them. Temple, like every 
man born of woman, had his defects. But his good qualities far 
outbalanced his defects. He possessed a remarkably sound under- 
standing and a rare fund of common sense. In his writings he dis- 
played, along with much literary cleverness, cool judgment and deep 
thought. Temple left to Swift the-care and advantage of publish- 
ing his posthumous writings. Swift was in his thirty-second 
year, when, upon the death of his patron, he removed to London. 
He believed in the royal pledge for the first prebend that should 
become vacant at Canterbury or Westminster. It wasat this period 
of his life that his famous paper of resolutions, “‘ When I come to be 
Old,” was probably written. The first resolution is “ Not to marry a 
young woman.” When a man writes this we may feel certain that he is 
deeply in love with some young person. Esther Johnson had now 
grown up to be a marriageable young lady of eighteen years of age. 
The seventh resolution is “Not to be fond of children or let them 
come near me hardly.” He had known her from a child, and. his 
fondness for her had begun at Moor Park. He himself writes : 


“‘T knew her from six years old, and had some share in her education, by 
directing what books she should read, and perpetually instructing her in the 
principles of honour and virtue; from which she never swerved in any one 
action or moment of her life. She was sickly from her childhood until 
about the age of fifteen; but then grew into perfect health, and was looked 
upon as one of the most beautiful, graceful, and agreeable young women 
in London, only a little too fat. Her hair was blacker than a raven, and 
every feature of her face in perfection. She lived generally in the country, 
with a family where she contracted an intimate friendship with another 
lady of more advanced years. Never was any of hér sex born with better 
gifts of the mind, or who more improved them by reading and conversa- 


tion.” 

Soon after Swift's removal to London Esther Johnson and Mrs. 
Dingley, a kinswoman of Temple's, took lodgings at Farnham. Swift 
employed himself in editing Temple’s works. After waiting in vain 
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for the promised prebend he accepted an invitation from Lord 
Berkeley, one of the Lord Justices of Ireland, to attend him to that 
kingdom as chaplain and private secretary. However, he never got 
the private secretaryship, and he lost by bribery the. deanery of 
Derry, which was vacant. Swift’s rage at this treatment was very 
great, but he was obliged to content himself with being made vicar 
of Laracor. He retained his chaplaincy; continuing his service, for 
political as well as personal reasons, to two later viceroys. About this 
time Varina re-enters the scene. The old lover had now got church 
preferment, and Miss Waring was willing to marry him. But her 
lover's passion had cooled. Varina expressed in her letter some 
suspicion of “thoughts of a new mistress,” but at once he declares 
upon the word of a Christian and a gentleman that it is not so: - 
neither had he thought of being married to any other person but 
herself. In spite of what Swift wrote, we cannot help thinking 
that his affection for Esther Johnson, which biographers may call 
Platonic, influenced his conduct. 

At the close of 1700 Lord Berkeley was recalled, and Swift resolved 
upon a return to England. Before leaving, he went down to take 
possession of his livings at Laracor. He found a barn-like church, a 
dilapidated parsonage-house, and a glebe of one acre. He spent the 
greater part of the first year’s income in making the house habitable. 
He afterwards increased the glebe from one acre to twenty, and 
endowed the vicarage with tithes which he had himself bought, and 
which by his will he settled on all future incumbents, subject to one 
condition, of which Mr. Gladstone gave an imaginative interpretation 
in one of the debates on the Irish Church Bill. 

In 1701 Swift went to London. Parliament had been dissolved in 
November 1700, and the Tories were successful in the general 
election. On parliament re-assembling in the February following, 
almost the first act of the Tories was to impeach the four Whig 
Lords, Portland, Somers, Oxford, and Halifax, who were implicated 
in the Partition Treaties. A few weeks after reaching London, 
Swift published a pamphlet on the impeachment under the title of 
‘The Contests and Dissentions of the Nobles and Commons in 
Athens and Rome,’ with the consequences they had upon the States. 
The subject-matter of the impeachment of the modern statesmen 
receives hardly an allusion; and the pamphlet is only a homily on 
the evils of civil dissension. There is a wise protest against blind 
and unreasoning subservience to party. Somers is likened to Aris- 
tides, Oxford to Themistocles, the Earl of Portland to Phocion, and 
Halifax to Pericles. The pamphlet obtained for its author the 
friendship of the leading Whigs. “This discourse,” writes Swift, “I 
sent very privately to the press, with the strictest injunctions to 
conceal the author, and returned immediately to Ireland.” Before 
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leaving England he took a step which gave a lasting influence to his 
private life. He persuaded Esther Johnson and Mrs. Dingley to 
remove not only to Ireland but to Laracor. The following is Swift's 
account of the transaction, written on the day of Stella's death, 28th 
January, 1727-28: 


“T prevailed with her, and her dear friend and companion, the other 
lady, to draw what money they had into Ireland, a great part of their 
fortunes being in annuities upon funds. Money was then ten per cent. in 
Ireland, besides the advantage of returning it, and all necessaries of life at 
half the price. They complied with my advice, and soon after came over ; 
but I happening to continue some time longer in England, they were much 

- discouraged to live in Dublin, where they were wholly strangers. But the 
adventure looked so like a frolic, the censure held for some time as if there 
‘were a secret history in such a removal: which, however, soon blew off by 
her excellent conduct. She came over with her friend in the year 1700, 
and they both lived together until this day.” 


There was a want of worldly wisdom in this step. The censure so 
readily invented was not blown off so easily. And the step gave rise 
to much idle gossip, in spite of Swift’s precautions to guard against 
injury to the character of either of the ladies. During his frequent 

- absences in London they resided at the parsonage house; on the eve 
- of his return they retired to their own lodgings in the neighbouring 
town. Mr. Forster has devoted much labour to tracing the relation 
between Swift and Stella, but he has not been able to throw any 
new light on it. He has discovered no evidence of a secret marriage. 
We think that Swift made the rash experiment of trying how far a 
permanent friendship could go on between persons of different sexes— 
excluding the thoughts of love. But that Stella loved Swift we think 
there can be no doubt. In her love there was no alloy of selfish- 
ness. For the man she loved she dared the harsh judgment of the 
world. The nature of Swift’s affection was tested shortly after the 
ladies removed to Ireland. In 1704 a friend of his, Mr. Tisdall, pro- 
posed for Stella. Swift, regarded as the guardian of Stella, was 
consulted. He was not favourable to the marriage, but he distinctly 
stated that his inclination could be no bar to Tisdall’s. ‘“ Nor shall 
any consideration of my own misfortune of losing so good a friend and 
companion as her, prevail on me against her settlement in the world, 
since it is held so necessary and convenient a thing for ladies to 
marry, and that time takes off from the lustre of virgins in all other 
eyes but mine.” Mr. Forster remarks : : 
“Written when Esther Johnson was in her twenty-second year and Swift 
in his thirty-sixth, the letter describes with exactness the relations that, in 
the opinion of the present writer, who can find no evidence of a marriage 
that is at all reasonably sufficient, subsisted between them at the day 
of her death, when she was entering her forty-sixth year and he had 
passed his sixtieth. Even assuming it to be less certain than I think it, 
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that she had never given the least favourable ear to Tisdall's suit, there 
can be no doubt that the result of its abrupt termination was to connect 
her future inalienably with that of Swift. The limit as to their intercourse 
expressed by him, if not before known to her, she had now been made 
aware of: and it is not open to us to question that she accepted it with its 
plainly implied conditions, of Affection, not Desire. The words ‘in all 
other eyes but mine’ have a touching significance. In ail other eyes but 
his, time would take from her lustre; her charms would fade; but to him, . 
through womanhood as in girlhood, she would continue the same. For 
what she was surrendering, then, she knew the equivalent; and this, almost 
wholly overlooked in other biographies, will be found in the present to fill 
a large place. Her story has indeed been always told with too much 
indignation and pity. Not with what depresses or degrades, but rather 
with what consoles and exalts, we may associate such a life. This young 
friendless girl, of mean birth and small fortune, chose to play no common 
part in the world; and it was not a sorrowful destiny, either for her life 
or her memory, to be the star to such a man as Swift, the Stella to even 
such an Astrophel.” 

Mr. Forster represents Swift as acting towards Stella the part of a 
father rather than that of a lover, but few who read the early letters 
of the Journal to Stella will believe that the feeling was fatherly or 
Platonic. It was after his intimacy with the Vanhombrighs had 
begun that the Journal assumes a different tone. Mr. Forster points 
out that there was no attempt on Swift's part to conceal from his 
correspondent his acquaintance with the family, but during the 
period in question we can find only one reference to Vanessa herself. 
We must wait for Mr. Forster's other volumes for his explanation of 
the sad story of Vanessa and her tragic end. The immortal series of 
letters to Stella are now given as Swift wrote them. Mr. Forster 
exposes the errors of former editors, and gives us a key to the “little 
language.” The “little language” dates from Esther’s girlhood at 
Sir William Temple’s, when Swift imitated the broken words of the 
child. “Do you know what,” he tells his correspondent, “ when I am 
writing in our little language I make up my mouth just as if I were 
speaking it.” In one of his letters he writes, “I have sent to Holland 
for a dozen shirts, and design to buy another new gown and hat. I 
will come over like a Zinkerman.” The former editors supposed 
Zinkerman to mean some outlandish or foreign distinction, but it is, 
as Mr. Forster points out, the little language for gentleman. 

However much Swift was thinking of and writing to the ladies, he 
was now always busy in Cabinets and Courts. His visits to England 
became more frequent and lengthened, and he became known as the 
great political champion of the Whigs. In the autumn of 1704 he 
published the ‘Tale of a Tub.’ Voltaire said of it “C'est Rabelais 
perfectionné.” Johnson considered it incomparably his best work. He 
wrote : “ There is in it such a vigour of mind, such a swarm of thoughts, 
80 much of nature, art, and life.” ‘These words exactly describe it,” 
says Mr. Forster. ‘Swift could have desired no better to vindicate 
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the claim of authorship which was disputed by Johnson himself.” , 
On one of the days of the dark closing of his life, Swift was seen by 
his kinswoman and nurse turning over the leaves of the copy he had 
given her, and overheard to mutter to himself as he shut them up, 
unconscious of any listener, Good God! what a genius I had when I 
wrote that book. 

Whatever service was done by the satire, in all probability it 
lost Swift a bishopric. The church was offended at the manner in 
which their champion defended them from danger. The Whigs 
might have persuaded George I. to give him a bishopric, but after 
the publication of ‘The Tale of a Tub,’ no one could have per- 
suaded Queen Anne. In 1708 Somers tried to get Swift the see of 
Waterford and failed.? A year after the appearance of ‘The Tale of 
a Tub,’ was published Addison’s ‘ Travels in Italy.” In 1706, Swift 
wrote the charming poem of ‘Baucis and Philemon’ of which Mr. 
Forster "gives the original version uncurtailed by the improvements 
suggested by Addison. 

Swift now spent the time writing and working in London, He 
wrote his ‘Argument to prove the Inconvenience of Abolishing 
Christianity,’ and his ‘Project for the Advancement of Religion 
and the Reformation of Manners.’ The ‘ Argument’ is full of wit and 
irony, and in it the author displays his contempt for the shallow 
and noisy form of scepticism of his day. The ‘ Project’ is not in- 
ferior to the argument in design and spirit. It is the only book 
to which Swift put his name. Later on he launched his joke 
against Partridge, the almanack maker, under the guise of Isaac 
Bickerstaff. He also published his ‘Sentiments of a Church of 
England Man.’ Johnson says of this tract that it is written with 
great coolness, moderation, and ease. In this Swift states “I believe. 
I am no bigot in religion, and I am sure I am none in.govern- 
ment. I converse in full freedom with both parties; and if not in 
equal number, it is purely accidental, and personal, as happening to 
be near the Court and to have made acquaintance there more under 
one ministry than another.” Swift had, from his first entrance into 
public life, tried to obtain a great boon for the Irish clergy—namely, 
the remission of the tenth and first-fruits. The Whigs refused to do 
this except on condition that the Irish Test Act should be remitted. 
Swift rejected the proposal of the ministry. In December, 1708, 
he published ‘ A Letter from a Member of the House of Commons in 
Treland, to a Member of the House of Commons in England concern- 
ing the Sacramental Test.’ After fifteen months of suspense, Swift 
left London for Ireland, in April, 1709, and spent two months with 
his mother at Leicester on the way. He reached Ireland on the 30th 
of June, and did not leave it till the 10th of September of the following 
year. <A little more than a month after his arriving in town, the 
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dissolution of Parliament was announced. In the general election 
which followed the Whig party was routed. The Sacheverell im- 
peachment dealt the death blow to their popularity. Swift now 
found himself courted by both parties. The Whigs had neglected 
him. Halifax’s gift of a volume of French religious poetry was, as 
Swift afterwards wrote on the fly-leaf, the only favour he had ever 
received from that statesman or party. In joining Harley’s adminis- 
tration, there can be but little doubt that his first strong motive was 
resentment against the former ministry. In November, 1710, we 
find Swift writing the Examiner Papers. He is already recognized 
as @ Tory chief, and admitted practically as a minister without office 
to the Cabinet dinner. In his new friends he had not perfect trust, 
for the present volume ends with the following remarkable words 
from his Journal: “They call me nothing but Jonathan; and I said I 
believe they would leave me Jonathan as they found me, and that I 
never knew a ministry do anything for one whom they made companion 
of their pleasures, and I believe you will find it is so, but I care not.” 
Here we must, for the present, leave Swift. Every lover of English 
literature will look forward to the publication of the remaining 
volumes which are to complete the life of one of the greatest of 
English humourists. 


G. W. F. 
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fer Dearest Sor. 


Cuarter XXYVI. 


Tr was a few days before Easter, when Galbraith found himself at 
L——-s Hotel. ‘Lhe town was full and busy, yet he had never, even 
in the dreariest of outposts, felt so desolate as when he began “ to take 
his walks abroad.” Society he found, to a certain amount, at his club, 
‘but he was rather an uncommunicative man; he had never given or 
received much sympathy until accident had placed him within the in- 
fluence of the first woman who had ever made a real impression upon 
him. Now he missed the quiet, home-like comfort and care which had 
surrounded him for the last two months. His full strength had not 
quite returned, though he found he could manage his own correspond: 
ence, now that the occupation of dictating had been robbed of all thu 
charms which pervaded it at Pierstoffe. 

Of course, as soon as his return to the haunts of civilisation became 
known, invitations poured in. His sisters were quite kind in their 
attentions, having found him much more endurable than he used to 
be. 

“TI really think Hugh has been more seriously injured than he 
believes,” said Lady Lorrimer to her younger sister, as they sat 
together after a friendly little dinner of about a dozen dear friends, 
which Galbraith had been persuaded to join. “He is as silent and 
morose as if he had lost a fortune instead of coming into one. Now, 
he was not like that last summer, when he first came back. He was 
wonderfully bright, and amiable, for him. I really thought I had 
mever seen any one so improved by good fortune before. Now he is 
worse than ever. He often does not seem to hear what you say.” 

“ Deafness,” said the Hon. Mrs. Harcourt, arranging the lace on her 
upper skirt, “often proceeds from concussion of the brain. Poor 
Hugh! some one really ought to induce him to make his will. The 
life of a hunting man is so precarious.” 

“Oh, he is exceedingly likely to follow us to the grave!” said Lady 
Lorrimer, sharply; “but I wish he would stand for Middleburgh. 
Lorrimer says there will be a vacancy before the session is over, and 
it would be well for him to represent what used to be a family 
borough. The more members of a family are in the House the better. 
In short, the tendencies of the present age are such, that, politically 
speaking, peers are nobodies.” 

“Of course he will stand!” cried Mrs. Harcourt, thinking of the 
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possibilities of patronage and her own fledgelings. “ Has Lorrimer 
spoken to him ?” 

“ Yes, and can get no decided answer—in fact, he thinks Hugh far 
from being himself. However, he has nearly arranged a rather ex- 
tensive purchase of the property my father sold; and that is a step in 
the right direction.” 

Here a mutual dear friend, who thought a close confab between two- 
sisters would not be the worse for an interruption, broke in with some 
queries touching their disposal of the Easter recess. 

“We are going to Paris,” returned Lady Lorrimer. “TI rather 
wanted my brother to join us; but he is asked to join the Helmsford 
party, which is much better for him. Lady Elizabeth G——, and 
Miss Dashwood, and some very nice people will be there, and we are: 
naturally anxious he should marry into a good set.” 

But Galbraith was not made of malleable materials, and quietly 
threw aside his sister’s efforts to guide his career. She was by nature 
and adoption a manceuvrer—a politician, she would have called it: 
Having no children of her own, she bestowed her care and thoughts 
on her husband’s party, and the unmarried members of her own 
family. 

Lord Lorrimer was a Whig of the old school, and his wife, con- 
siderably his junior, and one of the most exclusive women in London, 
affected a more advanced Liberalism. She was'always attempting to 
create a party, a salon, a céterie, and failed signally. It requires a 
woman of no ordinary calibre to construct such a fabric out of the un- 
suitable elements of English social life, and the tattle of his sister and 
her familiars, with their storms in tea-cups, and ministerial crises that 
never stirred the ministry, excited Galbraith’s profoundest contempt. 
However, he was not deaf to the voice of the charmer, when the charm 
whispered of political position, and to the suggestions of Lord Lorrimer- 
he did seriously incline. 

It was the only line of thought in which he found relief from 
constant gnawing sense of loss and disappointment of something gone- 
out of his life, that he was perpetually feeling after and longing for. 
It was all the more idiotic on his part, he told himself, to allow such 
weakness to master him, as it was evident that Mrs. Temple, if she 
had any feeling towards him beyond profound indifference, had an un- 
accountable aversion. Why, he could not divine. Galbraith was by 
no means inclined to overrate his own attractions ; he was too strong 
a man to be conceited, and honestly believed he was not the sort of 
fellow women cared about—a conviction which did not in the least 
disturb him. But he perhaps exaggerated to himself the advan- 
tages which fortune had tardily bestowed upon him, and was quite 
ready to think himself acceptable to most undowered women on the 
score of position. Not that he resented this; it was the ordinary 
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course of things, and Hugh Galbraith was not the sort of man to set 
up an ideal standard, and fret himself because society fell below it. 
But in Mrs. Temple he had met something different from all his 
previous experience. She was so frank and firm, so well bred in her 
bold opposition or ready greement; her very reserve was natural, 
unstudied, and flecked with gleams of feeling and tenderness, suggest- 
ing possibilities that made Galbraith’s rather inexperienced heart beat 
fast. Then, in his eyes, she was the most beautiful woman he had 
ever met—beautiful, with a rich, queen-like beauty, that touched the 
senses as well as the intellect—and as he recalled every look and 
gesture of hers in their last conversation, every varying modulation of 
her low, clear voice, he understood how men—aye, even men of his 
mature age—have lost or renounced everything for some fair-faced bit 
of humanity. But he, Hugh Galbraith, would not make a fool of 
himself about a woman of whose antecedents he knew nothing, and 
had no right to inquire, unless, indeed, he committed himself beyond 
retraction, and she was not a woman to be mocked by shows, without 
the reality of devotion ; besides—and in this probably lay the secret 
of his prudence—she did not care a rap about him: perhaps she was 
attached to some other fellow! He could never forget the air of 
cold, self-possessed disapprobation with which she rose up and left the 
room when he kissed her name, showing none of the fluttered feeling, 
half fear, half pleasure with which the first approach of a lover is 
regarded. He had kept that “note, with “Kate” hurriedly written at 
the foot of the page. He had taken it out of his desk several times 
with the intention of destroying it, but invariably restored it to its 
hiding-place, not always without committing the boyish folly of 
bestowing kisses upon the name, which he would fain have pressed 
upon the lips of the writer! 

However, Galbraith fought gallantly against the terrible madness 
which had seized him. He rushed to and fro to his solicitor, to his 
club, to dinners and receptions—he tried hard to find some suitable 
woman to drive the unsuitable one out of his head. But the plan 
would not succeed. 

Lady Elizabeth G——, whom he had found very nice, quite the 
correct article, in short, last season, now appeared an inane doll. The 
animation of some women, the quiet of others, all seemed alike unreal, 
forced, distasteful. Politics, and the preliminaries of his purchase, 
alone brought him relief and distraction. 7 

“Mr. Ford was here yesterday,” said Mr. Payne to him one 
morning he was calling at the office when he had been about three 
weeks in town. “He wished to ascertain if you had any tidings of 
Mr. Travers’s widow. I simply said you had not. If I remember 
right, we had a suspicion at the time the matter was fresh (suggested 
by the omission of Ford’s name from Mr. Travers’s last will, coupled 
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with disinheriting his wife), that he might possibly have imagined 
there was some tie between his wife and his clerk which he did not 
approve. And though Ford tried to be very cool and business-like, 
I could see he was deeply interested in finding her whereabouts.” 

“Does he not know?” asked Galbraith, carelessly. 

“No, I do not think he does.” 

“ Well, I scarcely believe that. You are a shrewder man than I 
am, Mr. Payne, but I fancy I could make out if he was shamming. I 
should like to sea this Ford. Have you his address ?” 

“T have.” 

“Give it to me, then. I want to talk to him. I always fancied he 
was in communication with the widow. What is he doing ?” 

“T think he has started as a stockbroker.” 

“T never could understand why he declined to remain as manager 
with me. I think I should have kept up the house if he had.” 

“He acted unwisely, in my opinion. He is too quiet, too respect- 
able a man for his present occupation. It requires a bolder, rougher, 
readier man. Ido not mean to say there are no respectable men on 
the Stock Exchange, but they are not of Ford's type.” The lawyer 
wrote down the address as he spoke, and handed it to Sir Hugh. 

“Thank you. By the way, you have not heard anything more of 
the widow ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“TI do not quite believe that report about the school. How did it 
originate? She can’t be fit for such an undertaking.” 

“T beg your pardon ; I believe she isa well-educated woman. The 
report originated thus: a nephew of mine, who is articled to me, was 
over in Germany a week or two ago, to bring home a sister of his who 
was at school at Wiesbaden, and he says the lady with whom his 
sister was at school complained to him of the competition which was 
increasing yearly ; that only last autumn a young English widow had 
opened a new school, and succeeded in drawing away two pupils who 
ought to have come to her. My nephew, a shrewd young fellow, 
pricked up his ears at this, and made some inquiries, which informed 
him that the widow's name was Talboys, that she was tall, with 
reddish hair, and generally answered the description of Mrs. 
Travers.” 

“But why is she Mrs. Talboys—married again ?” 

“Possibly,” returned the lawyer; “but more likely changed her 
name, if she wished to cut off all connection with her past life, and 
she would, for obvious reasons, choose a name that would not change 
initials.” 

“T don’t see her object in changing her name. Why should she 
evade me? Concealment almost always means wrong-doing.” 
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“Perhaps so. I do not like her vanishing in that way—tooks like 
working a masked mine. But then she can do you no serious harm: 
that will cannot be contested ; and if she has married privately, why, 
then, it will be evident that Mr. Travers had some reasons, of which 
we know nothing, for disposing of his property as he did.” 

“ Did your nephew see this woman ?” 

“No; and it would have done no good if he had. He never saw 
Mrs. Travers.” 

“ Are there no photographs of her anywhere ?” 

“T think not. All such things—her clothes, books, jewels, person- 
alities of all kinds—she was entitled to remove, and did. It was from 
Mr. Wall (Mr. Travers’s solicitor) that I first heard of her disappear- 
ance. He says she told him it was her intention to open a school in 
Germany, and I think he is rather offended by her concealing herself 
from him, for he seemed very friendly towards her. In fact, he 
resents your employing any firm but his own, having known you so 
long.” 

“That is absurd!” exclaimed Galbraith. “How could I put my 
affairs into the hands of my enemy’s solicitor ?” 

“True, quite true; and a somewhat bitter enemy, from what I 
hear.” 

“Then Wall knows nothing of Mrs. Travers ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Who does ?” 

“Oh, a young fellow connected with the press (I believe he writes 
for some wretched Radical twopenny paper), called Reed. Ford 
knows his whereabouts.” 

Galbraith twisted his moustaches in deep, silent thought. 

“ By-the-way, Sir Hugh, I think we have found a tenant for your 
house in Hereford Square, if you are still determined to let it. But 
you may want it yourself; a wife and proper establishment are almost 
a necessity for a man of your fortune and position !” 

A fixed, haughty stare, a sternly spoken “I wish it to be let,” was 
the only reply Galbraith vouchsafed to this piece of presumption. 

“Very well, Sir Hugh,” returned Mr. Payne blandly, while he 
inwardly cnafed at being put down in that way by the insolent 
soldier, whom twelve months ago he would not have trusted with a 
hundred pounds! After a little more talk, and a promise that the 
deed of sale should be ready, and the purchase completed by the 
following week, Sir Hugh Galbraith rose, wished his solicitor “ good 
morning,” and descended the stair. He paused on the door-step, and 
drawing forth the slip of paper on which Mr. Payne had written 
Ford’s address, read it over, thought for an instant, and hailed a 
hansom. “To Size Lane,” he exclaimed as he sprang in, and cabby, 
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turning sharply round, directed his horse Citywards. Since Galbraith’s 
return to England, and obtaining possession of the fortune he had so 
nearly lost, his feelings towards his cousin’s objectionable wife had 
been considerably mollified, and Mrs. Temple’s words had sunk deep 
into his heart. His original idea of a tawdry, handsome, pushing, 
unscrupulous, vulgar adventuress had, he knew not how, dissolved into 
the portrait of a quiet, simple, though not well-bred woman, only 
anxious to exist comfortably, but liable, from credulity or ignorance, 
to be the tool of some designing man. He regretted that he had 
been harsh. He suspected she had had hard times with old Travers ; 
and if she had a weakness for some fellow of her own station, could 
he, Hugh, blame her? Not when he knew how hard a battle he had 
to fight with himself, though he had a force of all arms, in the shape 
of self-respect, reason, and resolution, which a poor half-educated 
timid woman could not be supposed to possess. “I wish I could 
find her, and know what she is doing. If she has fallen into the 
hands of a blackguard, it would never do to give him money through 
her.” 

“Here you are, sir, Size Lane,” cried the cabby, peering down 
through the square hole at top. “ What number, sir ?” 

“No matter! I will get down here.” 

Mr. Ford’s office was small, but smart and bright with highly 
polished mahogany, brass, and plate glass. ‘The smell of fresh var- 
nish had not quite vanished. Sir Hugh was asked to sit down while 
a clerk took in his card to the private room. 

Presently a busy-looking man, with a parcel of papers, came out 
quickly, and Sir Hugh was asked to walk in. Tall, gaunt, erect, with 
his ordinary cold, stern expression, Galbraith entered, and found him- 
self face to face with Ford, whom, if he had ever noticed in those 
distant days, when he used occasionally to visit his cousin’s place of 

. business, he was inclined to dislike as a feline kind of man. 

Ford was well and accurately dressed, and his room was duly 
furnished with all the appliances right and proper for the private 
room of a high-class business man, but he looked very pale, perhaps 
yellow would be more accurate, very dark and wrinkly about the 
eyes, while the eyes themselves were painfully glittering and restless. 

“Good morning, Mr. Ford.” 

“Pray be seated, Sir Hugh,” he returned, placing himself opposite, 
and arranging the blotting pad and paper before him with a nervous 
hurried movement. 

“T have called upon you,” said Galbraith, dashing into his subject 
unhesitatingly, “to ask if you can assist me in tracing Mrs. Travers ? 
I understand you knew her and her family previous to her marriage, 


and were on terms of some intimacy even after she became your 
employer's wife.” 


VOL. XLYI. ? 
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Ford’s pale cheek coloured faintly, and he passed his hand over 
his mouth to hide the expression he felt come to it at this abrupt 
speech. 

- It is probable,” continued Galbraith, “ that although you may not 
know where she is, you may be able to suggest a clue, from your 
knowledge of her character and habits.” 

Ford cleared his throat, and thought how he should answer. He 
was in a mood of bitterest resentment, a resentment half love, half 
hate, against the object of his devotion. Yet he scarcely liked to lose 
his last chance with her by aiding her enemy in his search. “ Be- 
fore I make any reply,” said he, “allow me to ask your object in 
seeking her? Having been honoured with her friendship and confi- 
dence for some years, I should be extremely sorry to be the means of 
bringing any trouble or annoyance upon her.” 

“You do not suppose that I have such intentions towards the 
widow of my benefactor ?” returned Galbraith. ‘“ My object is to find 
out her present position, and furnish her with the means of existing 
comfortably according to her original station. But I must see the 
woman before I make up my mind what to offer.” 

“T cannot help you, Sir Hugh! For some reason she has chosen 
to conceal her movements even from me.” 

“ Who knows anything about her ?” 

“Mr. Reed, a rather self-sufficient young man, connected with the 
Morning Thresher.” 

“Have you any reason to think that she is married again ?” 

“No, certainly not!” with a start that overturned a ruler, and 
gave him occupation in picking it up. 

“Do you believe she has gone abroad ?” 

“T do; I am sure of it.” 

“se Why 7 a 

“ Because one of our—I mean your—clerks saw her in a cab with 
luggage, going towards London Bridge, about a year ago, with this 
very Reed, just at the time you were put in formal possession; and I 
have never seen anything of her since.” 

“Who is the clerk ?” 

“ Poole,” 

“Poole! Why he was one of the witnesses to the will ?” 

Ford bowed. 

“And you have heard nothing of her since?” 

“T will not say that,” returned Ford, beginning to think he 
would like to get the management of this search into his own hands. 
“Tsent a letter of friendly inquiry to her more than a month ago, 
through Mr. Reed, and not hearing in reply as soon as I expected, I 
called to ask if it had been sent. Reed assured me it had, and added 
that he felt certain Mrs. Travers would reply, but that she was much 
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occupied, and would not have leisure just yet; finally she did write, 
during the Easter recess, which confirms the idea of a school at 
Wiesbaden.” 

“Tt does,” said Galbraith thoughtfully. ‘Did she write fully ? 
What did she say ?” 

“ Not much, but she did mention that the undertaking in which 
she had embarked was so far prospering. Now the only undertaking 
she ever mentioned to me was a school.” 

“Then I am sure Payne’s information is correct,” exclaimed Gal- 
braith, and forthwith repeated that gentleman’s communication. 
Ford’s eyes sparkled. 

“There seems a strong probability here,” he said. ‘“ Were I still 
in the employment of Travers and Co., I should volunteer to run over 
to Wiesbaden, and put the matter beyond dispute. As it is——” 

“T could scarcely expect you to leave your business for mine,” put 
in Sir Hugh. “But, Mr. Ford, I shall endeavour to communicate 
with Mrs. Travers through this Reed, and should I be unsuccessful, 
could I not send Poole to ascertain if Mrs. Talboys and Mrs. Travers 
are identical ?” 

“As you please, Sir Hugh,” returned Ford stiffly, “but I need 
scarcely point out that Poole would be rather a rough ambassador for 
so delicate and difficult an errand.” 

“TI do not see much difficulty or delicacy about it!” said Galbraith 
bluntly. “But I will see Reed if possible. Where is he to be 
found ?” 

“The Morning Thresher office, Wellington Street.” 

“Thank you,” returned Galbraith, rising. ‘I shall call on my 
way back. Good morning ;” and with a haughty bow he took his 
departure. 

The Morning Thresher office was, a3 he remarked, in his westward 
route, and there he accordingly called, entering for the first time in 
his life one of the smaller thunder factories, whence issue the electric 
currents that link city to city, and unite men in the great common- 
wealth of thought. 

A dingier, dirtier place Galbraith had seldom entered ; there was 
a long deal counter, where grubby boys in shirt-sleeves were slapping 
up piles of papers together, and shoving them across to other grubby 
boys in jacket-sleeves. There was a generally ink-splashed aspect 
about every one and everything, and when Galbraith asked for Mr. 
Reed, every one asked every one else if Mr. Reed was in, and finally 
a thin, pale, seedy young man, with inky fingers, opened a narrow 
door, much rubbed and marked by hands and shoulders, and ran up a 
crooked, dim, ladder-like stair. Coming quickly, clatteringly back, full 
tilt against the counter, he uttered the single word “Out,” adding, 
with a sharp glance, “any message?” “ My card,” said Hugh Gal- 
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braith, writing in pencil after his name, “ wishes particularly to see 
Mr. Reed, if he will make an appointment.” 

The young man took the card, read it, nodded, and darted up-stairs 
again. 

Sir Hugh Galbraith, with a deeper feeling of disgust than ever 
against the offenders of the press, left the office, re-entered his cab, 
and drove away to the club. 

It was now three o'clock, and the butterflies were beginning to 
come out ; carriages were beginning to gather at the doors of Waterloo 
House, and Howell and James’s. The steps of the National Gallery 
were sprinkled with gaily-attired visitors ascending and descending, 
for the R. A. Exhibition was open, and as Galbraith drove past he 
saw a well-dressed, good-looking young man, with a bouquet in his 
button-hole, and a grey kid-gloved hand, resting on the door handle 
of an admirably-appointed brougham, while he laughed and talked 
with evident familiarity to 2 handsome woman, who sat arrayed in all 
her glory within. 

Sir Hugh leant forward and gazed eagerly at him, then, throwing 
himself back with a sort of indignant astonishment, he exclaimed 
uloud— 

“By Jove! it’s Tom.” 


Cuaprern XX VIL. 


Tue first two or three weeks succeeding Hugh Galbraith’s departure 
were very dull and uninteresting, as Fanny openly declared ; but all 
her dexterity failed to draw any expression from her friend and part- 
ner, beyond an exclamation that she was very glad he was gone. 
Business was rather quiet too, and, in short, the friends had to pass 
through one of those dull periods—which will come now and then— 
when the wheels of life have slackened speed, or come to a standstill, 
till some unforeseen circumstance happens to screw them up to full 
working condition again. 

Nevertheless, Kate Travers was conscious that she missed the ex- 
citing antagonism of Galbraith’s presence, although sincerely thankful 
that he had departed without any attempt to express the admiration 
which he had been betrayed into displaying. In truth, she was vexed 
with herself for the part she had played, or rather into which she had 
drifted, with no specially-defined purpose. 

When first she found her enemy within her gates, the temptation to 
revenge herself for his expressions of contempt towards her by proving 
that her attractions were not to be despised, was irresistible; but 
she never contemplated anything serious arising out of her little game. 
To charm her guest, while holding him in check by her own well-bred 
indifference and self-possession, was the utmost she aimed at; to make 
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her mark, in short, so that, when the dénowement came, her husband’s 
insolent kinsman should acknowledge that be had in every way mct 
his match. She did not, however, calculate on the material with 
which she had to deal being different from what she expected. There 
was an odd sort of power in the very simplicity of Galbraith’s char- 
acter. His wants were few, but he knew what he wanted. He was 
by no means intellectual, according to Kate’s standard, but then his 
decisions were never swayed and unsteadied by seeing two or three 
sides to a question. He was evidently a soldier by nature—prompt 
to deal with what he could see and grasp, and utterly intolerant of all 
opposition that might weaken or retard his plan of life's campaign, 
which, to do him justice, was never conceived without a certain regard 
to the right of others as he saw them. He was an aristocrat without 
being a fine gentleman, and the full recognition of herself as a gentle- 
woman, which every word, and look, and tone of his accorded, was 
very conciliating. There was something, too, that appealed to the 
chivalry of her nature in the boyish transparency of his admiration, 
mute though it was. She would have blushed to have hurried him, 
by word or glance, into any avowal he would have regretted ; but 
she was too thoughtful an observer not to see that he was strong 
enough to be master of himself; and that if he could not quite con- 
ceal the feelings she inspired, neither would he be betrayed into ex- 
pressing them when they could not be addressed to her as to a woman 
he would seek to wed. She felt certain of his respect, but she had 
been greatly startled by his momentary loss of self-control. The passion 
betrayed by his eyes—by his gesture—was a revelation of something 
that might be beyond her management—something that might give 
him more pain than she would like to inflict, even on her enemy, 
especially as it was her mission to rob him of his newly-found fortune. 
Not altogether! She would deal generously by Hugh Galbraith, and 
not let him know who dealt the blow till all was settled! So strong 
was her anticipation of triumph that she almost shrunk from thinking 
of the bitter mortification she was destined to heap upon him, ‘“ How 
desperately he will hate me!” she thought. “ That cannot be helped ; 
but Iam very glad he is gone! After all, I may have to pass my 
life selling wools and canvas, while he may soar away to political 
regions, and add one more timber to the heads that shore up the 
obstructions of Toryism. Hugh Galbraith would be a grand acqui- 
sition to a party. His sense of discipline would keep him steady to 
any chief who on the whole carried out his views. He would never 
split straws, and he would be as true as steel! Won't he despise me 
when he knows I have passed myself off to him under false colours ! 


Great, stupid, honest: fellow! What do I care—he will never cross 
me again !” 
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From these vague reflections and dreams of possible triumph Kate 
was rather unpleasantly roused by news from Tom. “Gregory sails 
to-morrow,” he wrote, “ for the Cape and Natal. It is well we got 
his affidavit in time. It would have been better if we could have 
produced the man, should you ever be able to make out a case for 
counsel. I was rather startled by finding the enclosed card on my 
table a few days ago. I must not meet Galbraith! for I have a strong 
suspicion he saw me when I was last at Pierstoffe, and of course he 
would immediately guess the identity of his fascinating landlady. I 
therefore wrote a polite note, stating that I was overwhelmed with 
work, but would be most happy to answer any written communication. 
High Presto! I received a short, sharp, decisive array of questions : 
but I enclose you the production. My answer distinctly says, ‘I am 
Mrs. Travers’s trusted friend, and I will neither write nor speak a 
syllable that can betray the incognito she chooses to preserve.’ Ford 
called here since I wrote, but I did not see him. I feel greatly dis- 
gusted with everything to-day, especially myself. There is a report 
that Pennington is better, and may return to his duties here. Upon 
my soul I cannot rejoice, and yet he is such a good fellow!” 

There was also a long epistle to Fanny, over which she looked a 
little grave. At tea she confessed she had a bad headache, and thought 
she would put on her. hat and take a stroll along the North Parade. 

“Do,” said Mrs. Temple; “and as soon as I can leave I will come 
and join you,” 

It was Saturday evening, and it had been a busy day. Kate felt 
very tired, or rather weary; she had worked without spirit, and was 
in that sort of mood when even so slight a check as the not unfore- 
seen departure of an unimportant witness appeared a mountain of 
misfortune. 

Kate felt unusually bitter and implacable towards Galbraith. She 
had seen a paragraph in one of the London papers in which a report 
was noticed that Sir Hugh Galbraith of Kirby Grange would pro- 
bably offer himself to the electors of Middleburgh, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which he had nearly completed the purchase of a large 
property formerly belonging to his family, &., &. So! with her 
money he was building up a position of power and prominence, while 
she was spending her days in gathering up a bare means of existence 
from the obscure population of a little out-of-the-way corner. Was it 
to be always like this? Would the queen never have her own again? 
Was it her fate to be walked over? Where! where could she turn 
to find munitions of war, the evidence which she felt certain must 
exist, and which would furnish the basis of her operations? Where 
could she turn? Why was Tom so distrustful of that man Trapes? 
Tom was lukewarm, because he was unbelieving. She felt on fire 
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with indignant impatience. Next week she would go up to town to 
make purchases for her shop, and then, Tom or no Tom, she would 
manage to see Trapes, and find out what connection existed between 
him and Ford. 

But although she was feverish and depressed, Mrs. Temple's 
customers were not the worse or more impatiently served, and when 
at last she summoned the errand boy to put up the shutters the fair 
widow had done a good day’s business, and felt she had earned an 
evening stroll. 

The soft summer darkness of a May evening was beginning to fold 
its wings over sea and sky as she sallied forth, and drank in with an 
unutterable feeling of relief and refreshment the delicious balmy, 
briny air. She paused upon the slip to enjoy it to the full, when to 
her surprise she saw Fanny hastening towards her. 

“ Returning already ?” exclaimed Mrs, Temple. 

“T shall not, now you are here,” said Fanny, who seemed rufiled ; 
“but it’s too bad; one cannot sit down in peace by the sad sea 
waves 

“ What has happened ?” 

“Oh, that goose, Turner, junior, came and sat down by me and 
made a scene.” 

t “A scene? How?” 

“Qh, he said . .. . great nonsense; that I was the ocean to the 
river of his thoughts; that I would yet regret my disregard of a 
blighted but devoted heart. That he knew he had rivals—a favoured 
rival !—but that he would seek oblivion in the poisoned bowl of plea- 
sure, and a lot more. He quite frightened me; but I fancied I per- 
ceived an odour of brandy-and-water about him, so I plucked ‘up 
3 courage to say I was very sorry to vex him, but that I couldn’t help 

being engaged, and that I was quite sure he would meet somebody he 
would like much better by-and-by. Then he jumped up and desired 
me not to speak in that way unless I wished to see him a mangled 
corse at my feet. I just said I wished nothing of the kind, and 
ran right away. Did you ever know anything so stupid and pro- 











voking ?” 
“It is, very,” said Kate, sympathisingly. “ But you know, Fanny, 
) T always warned you not to trifle with that young man, and I think 


you have—a little.” 

“No, indeed, I have not. I never thought he was in earnest. I 
don’t think he was now. I do not think he was sober. He will go 
away and forget all about it—only we will not tell Tom !” 

“Yes, you had better; everything in the world comes out some 
time ; and let Tom hear the first of everything from yourself, I would 
advise you.” 


Fanny passed her arm through her friend’s, and they strolled on in 
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silence. At last Fanny exclaimed, “I believe the world would be 
happier and better without men; don’t you think so, Kate ?” 

“Certainly not, Fanny ; and you would be the last to like such 
a world. Imagine the world without Tom !” 

- “Oh, I should have excepted him; but see what mischief and 
trouble Mr. Travers, and Sir Hugh Galbraith, and little Mr. Turner 
make.” 

“ True enough—and Captain Gregory. Tom says he is obliged to 
go to sea again.” Mrs. Temple recapitulated the contents of Tom’s 
letter, and the friends strolled to and fro discussing it, and the possi- 
bility of Tom encountering Galbraith. “TI trust they may not meet 
till the game is played out,” said Mrs. Temple; ‘“ but I confess, Fanny, 
I feel greatly cast down. I do not catch a gleam of light on any 
side. Is it possible that I must live on always under this cloud, and 
never be able to assert myself? I confess that to drag out all my life 
in social obscurity never entered into my plans. Fan, do you think 
you could manage the shop for a week, if I find I want to stay so 
long when I go up to town? for I am determined to utilise my visit 
to London when I go.” 

“ Of course I could manage it,” cried Fanny, readily ; “ I am noi half 
such an ignoramus as I was; and I have got over my dread of Lady 
Styles. Indeed, she does not bother me half so much as she did at 
first. You may go, dear; and you shall see what a heap of money I 
shall make in your absence. When shall you go?” 

“Oh, in about a fortnight; that will give me time to have every- 
thing arranged by the time the season here really sets in.” 

Their talk flowed on, sometimes broken by pauses of thought, but 
always with a pleasant confidence and oneness of purpose. 

“How beautiful the stars look,” exclaimed Fanny, as they turned 
at last to goin. “I wonder if they are really worlds, and have people 
in them, and if they can look down and know what the people here 
are doing ? How they could astonish us if they sent down electric 
information.” 

“TI would ask what is the connection, if any, between Mr. Ford 
and that man Trapes; and you would inquire about Tom, I suppose ?” 

“No, I should not,” cried Fanny ; “it would be mean, and besides, 
I know he is all right. No; but I should like to know what Sir 
Hugh is about; broiling at some grand dinner, I daresay, looking as 


cross as the cats, and as solemn as an owl. Couldn’t he look cross, 
Kate ?” 


“Stern and forbidding, not cross.” 


“T daresay he often wishes himself back at Pierstoffe, whatever he 
is doing.” 


Could Fanny’s wish have been granted she would, no doubt, have 
been greatly surprised, 
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The purchase of the Galbraith property had been brought to a suc- 
cessful termination, and Sir Hugh determined to give himself a 
holiday from the crowd, the rush, the perpetual round of unimportant 
nothings which made up the sum of town life. He would away, and 
refresh himself by a breath of the free moorland breeze ; a glimpse of 
the bold craggy cliffs with their border of ceaseless foam, and setting 
of wide, green-blue sea. So, desiring his servant to put up what was 
necessary for a few days, he started without beat of drum on this same 
Saturday for the Great Northern Station with the intention of catch- 
ing a train that started about six, and got into Middleburgh—the 
nearest point to his destination he could reach by rail—about eleven. 

On his arrival, however, he found the time-table had been altered, 
and the six o’clock train now started at 5.45. He was, therefore, just 
in time to be late. 

“ What a—blank, blank—nuisance! When is the next train ?” 

“Seven, sir.” 

“ And I suppose that creeps along all night ?” . 

“It’s a fast train as far as Stoneborough, sir; after that it stops at 
a goodish few stations.” 

“ It’s fast to Stoneborough, is it ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Galbraith stood a moment in thought, and then began to walk up 
and down thinking, while the words “fast to Stoneborough” seemed 
at once to embody all his wishes. It would bea far better, pleasanter 
place to spend Sunday in than London. There was a fine country 
round. He could get a trap and drive over to Weston and see Lady 
Styles. Pshaw! Why not to Pierstofle and visit Mrs, Temple and 
pretty little Fanny? ‘The idea presented itself with a flood of 
delight. To be once more in what had been the only homelike 
dwelling he had ever enjoyed! To hear Kate’s low voice—to look 
into her eyes, and puzzle himself once more over the possible inter- 
pretation of their language, even though the solution was unflattering! 
To be near her once more ; be the risk what it might, he would risk 
it. Besides, he had himself better in hand now; he would make it 
just a friendly visit, to show her he had not forgotten them—and— 
but could he trust his self-control? No matter whether he could or 
could not, nothing should keep him back from that hour of happiness, 
for which his soul thirsted ! 

If Mrs. Temple would only tell him her history, and that history 
contained no passage derogatory to character, nothing his wife 
would blush to own, why should he not marry her? Whatever 
her origin, she was a gentlewoman; and so was Miss Lee. But this 
was absurd. He was only going to pay a friendly visit and get over 
Sunday. 


With the help of a cigar, a glass of brandy and soda, and a good 
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deal of walking up and down, Galbraith passed the time of waiting, and 
started for Stoneborough about an hour before Fanny Lee hazarded 
the conjectures respecting him recorded above. 


Sunday was a calm, grey day, more like autumn than spring; 
and after their early dinner Fanny undertook to give Mrs. Mills a 
nice long walk, for Mills’ life was a little lonely. A walk with her 
mistress, or “ Miss Fanny,” was one of her treats; and the old lady 
was still strong and active. Mrs. Temple was glad to stay at home 
and alone. It was often a help to her to think things through—to 
reason herself out of her depressed moods—to seek counsel with her 
own heart ; and she was vexed with herself for the fretful unrest that 
had of late taken hold of her. Arming herself with a favourite 
volume of Carlyle’s strange, weird eloquence, she sat down in a low 
chair by the open window and gazed out on the prettily-grouped 
flower-beds, sweet with mignonette and heliotrope and gay with ver- 
benas. It was very still; so still that the soft dash of the waves, 
hushed by distance, came sleepily to her ear, and made her thoughts 
dreamy instead of distinct and consecutive. 

“What an eternal effort life is,’ she thought; “a struggle for 
existence, and with existence; with material circumstances outside, 
and rebellion and treachery within !” 


“ All things have rest: why should we toil alone ? 
We only toil, who are the first of things, 
And make perpetual moan, 
Still from one sorrow to another thrown: 
Nor ever fold our wings, 
And cease from wanderings——” 


The door opening suddenly startled her from her recollections of 
Tennyson. Sarah in a Sunday frock and smiling aspect appeared. 
“ Here’s the gentleman, ma’am,” she said ; whereupon Galbraith, hat 
in hand, walked in. 

“ Hugh Galbraith!” exclaimed Mrs. Temple, thrown too much off 
her guard by extreme surprise to notice her own speech, and holding 
out her hand before she had time to collect herself. 

“Yes!” returned he, gathering it up into a tight, feverish grasp 
for an instant, and speaking quickly. “I am on my way to the 
north, stopping till to-morrow at Stoneborough ; so I just drove over 
to ask how you and Miss Lee are—and——. How is Miss Lee?” 
Letting Mrs. Temple's hand go and taking a chair opposite to her, his 
usually sombre eyes all aglow, the lines of his somewhat harsh face 
softened and relaxed as he gazed once more upon the eyes, the lips, 
the brow, which he had never quite succeeded in banishing from his 
mental sight. 


“She is quite well,” said Mrs, Temple, smiling in spite of herself, 
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though she was quite as much annoyed as she was amused by her 
enemy's unexpected reappearance. 

“Ts she at home ?” asked Galbraith, who seemed deeply interested 
in Fanny’s movements. 

“No; she has gone to walk with Miss Mills.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” with a hearty inward thanksgiving. ‘And I hope 
Mills is all right ; she is a capital nurse !” 

“Quite well, thank you.” There was an awkward pause, which 
Mrs. Temple mercifully broke by asking politely, 

“ And you yourself, Sir Hugh Galbraith, I hope you are now quite 
restored ? I see you have discarded your sling.” 

“ Yes, thank you, I am quite recovered ; but I do not feel the same 
in London as here. It’s such a rackety, unnatural sort of place. I 
don’t seem able to breathe there; so I am going down to Kirby 
Grange—an old place of mine, I think I mentioned to you. Haven't 
been there for years.” 

“T daresay the change will do you good,” said Kate blandly, but 
coldly. “I see there is some mention of your standing for Middle- 
burgh.” 

“Yes, if I give up the army. I must do something ; and——” 

Galbraith forgot what he was going to say, for Mrs. Temple had 
lifted up her eyes to his with an unusual amount of interest. ° 

“And you will, of course, go into the House as an obstructive,” 
said she with a smile, filling up his pause. 

“Exactly,” he returned. “I shall be very glad to act as a drag on 
the wheel, to keep the state machine from going too fast down hill.” 

“ Or up hill,” she added. 

" “T suppose Pierstoffe is going on just as usual?” resumed Gal- 
braith, who found this effort to talk on indifferent topics desperately 
hard work. 

“Just the same. We are anticipating a brilliant season, and 
Lady Styles informs me there is really a good set of people coming. 
Now a ‘good set’ for me, means people inclined to invest largely in 
Berlin wool and embroidery cotton, but I am afraid the possession 
of ready money somehow does not seem to exercise a refining in- 
fluence.” 

Galbraith got up and walked to the window. 

“ How sweet and fresh your garden is. What a relief it is to be 


here again! Do you know, I never felt so comfortable and at home 
as in your house.” 


_ “Tam pleased to hear it.” 

Another awkward pause, and he broke out with, “ You remember 
that property you wrote about forme? Well, I have bought it, and 
am now on my way to have a look at it.” As he said this their eyes 
met, and at the same moment the recollection of the episode which 
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concluded their last interview flashed upon them both; the yearning, 
passionate look came back to Galbraith’s eyes, and in spite of her 
cool self-possession Mrs. Temple’s cheek grew crimson. 

“TI wanted to beg your pardon for that piece of presumption,” ex- 
claimed Galbraith, answering the blush, “and you would not see me! 
I know it was wrong; but, I declare to Heaven, I could not help it!” 

“Pray say no more,” said Mrs. Temple, in a low tone, and rising 
with a vague notion of making her escape. “It was a piece of folly 
better forgotten. I will not remember it—pray put it out of your 
head !” 

“T cannot!” returned Galbraith, unconsciously placing himself 
between her and the door—“ I cannot! and your look of displeasure 
is always before me! Of course you were angry! but if you think I 
meant anything disrespectful, you are very much mistaken; my feel- 
ings for you are more like worship than disrespect!’ and Galbraith 
pulled himself up with a short scornful laugh at his own imbecility in 
thus betraying himself to so indifferent a listener, and yet the surprise 
and embarrassment of the moment brought a varying colour to Kate’s 
cheek—a tremor to her voico—a something soft and deprecatory to 
her manner, thet completed the spell. Galbraith did not exactly lose 
his head, but experienced the kind of intoxication which strong drink, 
rarely indulged in, exercises on a man of sound health and powerful 
frame, urging his brain to greater activity and his will to daring 
deeds, often resulting in success, such as he would never have attained 
in complete sobriety. He now stood still, his shoulder against the 
window-frame, all hesitation and reserve gone, his eyes fixed tenderly 
yet defiantly upon his companion. 

“You astonish and distress me!” said Mrs. Temple, hesitatingly. 
“I beg you will not talk in such a strain! You must know ”— 
gathering firmness as she proceeded—* you must know that such 
words from a man in your position to a woman in mine mean—well, 
certainly not respect! 1 wish you would still let me think well of 
you, and go away.” 

“ Why do you refuse to hear me? What have I done to make you 
dislike me? The first moment I ever saw you, you looked as if you 
could murder me! I wish to Heaven you would tell me your history ! 
You might. JI am certain there is nothing in it you need be ashamed 
of.” 

“This is, indeed, presuming too far! What right have you to ask 
such a question?” said Kate, turning very pale: 

“The right that loving you as I never thought I could love, gives” 
—cried Galbraith, coming a step nearer—“ give me the right! Will 
you be my wife, Mrs. Temple ?” 

This point-blank question seemed suddenly to restore Kate's self- 
command. “No, Sir Hugh Galbraith, I will not!” she replied, 
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uncompromisingly, and there was a moment’s silence, Galbraith looking 
fixedly at her. 

“T suppose,” he resumed, “I ought to be satisfied, and go away! I 
know I am not a loveable sort of fellow! I don’t believe any one ever 
cared a straw for me ; but I should like to know your special objections !”’ 

“T have no special objections. You have always behaved well and 
kindly while in my house,” returned Kate, a little touched by his un- 
expected humility ; “but I am the last woman in the world you ought 
to think of! Believe me this is a whim, for which, were I fool 
enough to accept you, you would soon think you had paid too high a 
price ! 

“ You are mistaken, Kate.” 

“T am not, Sir Hugh! Your voice said as much just now, when 
you asked me what might have been a fatal question for you! Besides, 
we are unlike in habits, opinions, and antecedents. Let us forget all 
about this temporary insanity ””—smiling pleasantly, and trying to 
give a lighter tone to the conversation—“do not fancy you are not 
loveable because I do not love you in the way you want. I hate 
having to speak so ungraciously,” interrupting herself with a sweet 
frankness terribly trying to her hearer. “ You will find plenty of 
women of your own grade who will love you—and make you very 
happy; and let us forget all about this!” 

“You said that hearty gratitude was no bad substitute for love,” 
said Galbraith, gloomily, walking slowly towards the door and back 
again, ‘‘ Not that you would have anything to be grateful to me for; 
but you once married fora home! Am I such a disagreeable fellow 
that a miserable shop is preferable to a comfortable home if I shared 
it 2” 

“And you said, if I remember right, that if your wile did not love 
you as warmly as you loved her, you would put an end to yourself!” 

“ Better half a loaf than no bread !” exclaimed Galbraith. “Give 
me your friendship—your confidence, to begin with, and let me try to 
win the rest !” 

“Pray, pray say no more!” said Kate, greatly surprised and moved 
at his perseverance. ‘ You grieve me beyond measure. It is quite 
impossible that you and I ever could be anything to each other, even 
friends! Do leave me. I am not ungrateful for the feelings you 
express, Iam so sorry to cause you pain; but, indeed, it is utterly 
impossible for us to be even friends.” 

She held out her hand to him, and, to his decided gratification, he 
observed her eyes were full of tears. However, he drew himself up a 
little stiffly. 

“Forgive me, Mrs. Temple. It would be unmanly to intrude any 


longer upon you; though we must not be friends, I trast we shall 
never be enemies.” 
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He took her hand as he spoke—at first gently, but with a tighten- 
ing grasp, looking into her eyes, and then laying his other hand over 
the one he held. 


“T hope not,” she replied, falteringly; “but what will be, will 
be.” 

“T shall never be your enemy, at all events,” continued Galbraith, 
still holding her hand ; “so good-bye, Kate! I will do my best to 
forget you. Though you are the only woman in the world to me now, 
I will not be such a poltroon as to let you spoil my life!” 

“ God forbid!” said she. “I trust there is plenty of work, and love, 
and happiness, before you! Life can give nothing better.” 

Galbraith made no reply. Pressing her hand hard, and releasing 
it so suddenly as to have almost the effect of throwing it from him, he 
turned and left the room. The next moment Kate heard the front 
door shut hastily. 

The most extreme surprise—the most sincere regret—were Kate's 
only distinct sensations as she ran hastily to her own room to recover 
herself before Fanny’s return. 

She thought she could perceive that Galbraith had allowed himself 
to be hurried into one unguarded speech after another until he felt 
compelled to make all consistent by asking her to be his wife. She 
had certainly said or done nothing to lead him on, and he had 
seemed painfully in earnest. He would get over his fancy for her, of 
course. Men are, fortunately for themselves, seldom constant; but 
there was a certain intensity about Galbraith’s nature that was 
likely to render all struggles severe to him. And then the future 
—what mortification it would be her lot to heap upon this man, who, 
whatever he might be, had certainly offered himself and his whole life 
to her! She absolutely contemplated the idea of her own possible 
success with a shudder. She had wished that his life should have 
plenty of love and happiness. Where was it to come from if she was 
to reduce him to poverty and to debt? for how could he ever refund 
the ten thousand pounds he had taken from her property? She was 
quite ready to deal generously by him ; but how would he like to be 
always in her debt? And yet she must go on; she must disprove 
that will, be the consequence what it might. “How I wish Hugh 
Galbraith had never come here! How I wish he had been in Eng- 
land when I was married first! Had he known me all through he 
would not have despised me so much, and things might have come 
right ;” but with this reflection came a sudden thought that made her 
heart beat for a moment—a consciousness that if she had known Hugh 
Galbraith before her marriage, neither poverty nor loneliness would 
have driven her to be Mr. Travers’s wife. Not, she thought, that she 
felt any tendency to reciprocate his feelings, but the interview she 
had just had seemed to have: revealed what love was—what it might 
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be to herself—more than all the volumes of poetry and romance she 
had ever read. 

Well, that episode was over, and it was not likely that Hugh 
Galbraith and herself should ever meet again. He would, no doubt, 
keep out of her way. If so, then why need he ever know that Kate 
Temple and Catherine Travers were identical? Then he need never 
be mortified by knowing he was under obligations to the woman who 
had refused him. And she need not be lowered in his estimation as 
having played the part of a traitor—written his letters, and let him 
confide in her and love her—she! his enemy. 

“T daresay he will marry somebody soon, and then if it is some 
commonplace fine lady, how will it be for Hugh when the trouble 
comes? I really must ask Tom to give him some notice that I don’t 
intend to keep quiet always, just to rouse him from his security 
Alas! what chance have I really of the success I dream about? 
According to Tom, none whatever. It is all very puzzling!” 





Fanny’s wonder and exclamations and conjectures may be imagined 
when she heard of Sir Hugh’s visit. She bitterly regretted her own 
absence when she found that no satisfactory information was to be ex- 
tracted from Mrs. Temple. ‘“ Had I been here I could have seen with 
half an eye what had brought him back.” 

After this somewhat painful break in the routine of her life Mrs. 
Temple and Fanny settled once more into the ordinary course of their 
existence, sold their goods, and balanced their books, undisturbed even 
by Turner Junior, who disappeared at intervals. Gossip said he had 
been seen at the Stoneborough races, and other scenes of wild dissi- 
pation. He was certainly absent during the Derby week, and Mrs. 

Turner reported the “ governor” as “that cross” there was no doing 
anything with him. 

Miss Fanny, too, had her sip at the bowl of pleasure (poison 
omitted). Kate and Tom Reed had contrived three glorious days for 
her in London. A married sister of Tom’s had come up from Devon- 
shire with her husband to see the horse show, and she was very 
pleased to have their pretty little relative (who cost them nothing) for 
a guest. She only knew that she was employed in some capacity by 
a Mrs. Temple, and shrewdly suspected she was to be Mrs. Tom Reed. 
But Tom, from having been the object of head-shakings and lugubrious 
prophecy, had progressed into “a fine young fellow that may be in 
Parliament one of these days,” and with his choice no sister dared to 
interfere. So Fanny saw the play and the pictures, and had some 
charming ¢éte-d-téte walks in the park, and so returned refreshed to 
her daily labour. Mrs. Temple had run up to town also, but only on 
business, and her visit was more wearisome than refreshing. 

The Pierstoffe season had now set in, and the rooms erst occupied 
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by Hugh Galbraith were tenanted by an elderly couple, recommended 
by Lady Styles, who were very fidgety and exceedingly economical. 
Still Mrs. Temple preferred them to single gentlemen, whom from 
henceforth she renounced. And soa fine glowing July was drawing 
quickly—with the quickness of monotony—to its close, when one 
Wednesday evening, without notice of any kind, Tom Reed made his 
appearance. 
His tidings shall be told in due order. 














